ON THE LONELY 

FARM, TWO MEN SHARED 
THIS WOMAN! IN THE 
TEEMING CITY, OTHERS 
SHARED HER, TOO... 
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A little goes a long way! 


Lois laughed, and the sound tinkled, blending 
with the gurgle of the creek. Impulsively, she sat 
beside him, stripping off her hose. Her dress was 
well above her knees and the dappled sunlight 
felt welcome on her white flesh. 

She was aware of his eyes upon her, studying 
her. Aware, too, that they wandered to her ex- 
posed thighs. Did he disapprove? She laughed 
again, this time to herself, as she dabbled her 
feet in the cool water. The sight of a little bare 


_ leg never hurt anyone, sho felt. 


He was motionless, even his feet no longer 
moved in the crystal water. Suddenly, she looked 
‘up into his face. There was an expression there 
she could not quite fathom. Something ruthless, 
yet tender. His eyes were gleaming hotly and she 
became aware of his breathing. Irregular, shal- 
low, as if he were in pain. 

He reached for her and she felt the ripple of 
the muscle in his arm as he slipped it across her 
back... 
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Ir was well after dark when they pulled up in the 
greater blackness of a yard. By straining her eyes, Lois 
got a faint impression of a rambling house, bright light 
streaming from the windows; of towering oak trees and, 
farther back, the hulk of the barn. From somewhere near 
the house, a dog barked and Lois heard the plat-plat 
of soft fect against the sun-baked ground. 

“You can get down here,” Bob Hanson told her, “and 
go in the front way. I'll have to put the team up." 

For a moment, Lois thought of going back with him, 
wanting the safety of his nearness against the unknown 
terrors of the dark. 

"Limpy won't hurt you," Bob seemed to sense her 
perturbation. “Limpy’s the dog, He's old and almost 
toothless. He barks a lot, but he never bites.” 

Lois felt the warmth of his hand under her arm; for 
an instant her feet hung over emptiness as he swung 
her to the ground. She found that she was still holding 
her suitcase, For a moment, she let herself wonder just 
what manner of men these were. Bob had lifted her 
like a feather, 

Catching her breath, she waited out the grating of 
the steel wagon-tires going toward the bam. Then she 
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walked toward the house, found the steps and felt her 
way to the porch. 

Through the door, she could see a wedge of the living 
room, bathed in the light of the lamp. Old furniture, 
solid, yet worn; lace antimacassars, a painted vase softly 
reflected the light. On a table, a Bible lay. 

The door opened before she could touch it with her 
knuckles. 

"Come in, come in." 

Lois' first impression was of a heavy breast and a 
checked apron. Then, she looked further and saw the 
iron-gray hair and the cold reflection of the woman's 
spectacles, the firm tilt of her mouth, her sun-bronzed 
face. 

‘The eyes were cold behind the glasses, oddly without 
welcome. 

“Come in,” she said again, with no warmth in her 
tone. "You're Sandy's young lady. I heard the wagon." 

Looking about the room, Lois found that the two of 
them were alone. She was horribly conscious that she had 
made up her face in the wagon after leaving Alta and, 
in this soft light, the effect was overdone. She knew, 
too, that in Sandy's mother she had an adversary. The 
woman had probably never been next to sin in her 
life. Still, she would be an implacable judge. 

“Have you eaten?” 

“No. e was no place at the depot. And, I came 
in a daycoach." 

"The prices they charge! Anyway, it's better to eat 
decent food at home." 

Lois took off her hat, placed it carefully on the back 
of a chair. Betha Hanson took it, awkwardly waited 
for the suitcase. 

“Hair,” she said. “It gets on the upholstery. Hard to 
get of. lll take your things into the bedroom here, 
We've given you Bob's until" The words stopped and 
Lois was aware this was a crisis, This woman had 
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never brought herself to the realization she would have 
to step aside now, give her son his freedom. 

She was possessive, was Betha Hanson. And Lois 
knew that she would have to fight this older woman in 
everything. For the first time, she began to realize the 
reason for Peg's brittleness, for the irony with which 
her friend had faced life. Here was why Peg had left 
Alta, had not married Sandy Hanson. Against the stone 
of this woman’s will, Peg had broken the wings of her 
spirit. 

Stol wondered where Sandy was, why he had not 
greeted her, but Betha Hanson's next words answered 
her unspoken question. 

"Andrew's still at the vet's. With the cow. Hell be 
along." 

She would call him Andrew. 

Lois heard the bang of a door and a whistle, but 
she knew it was Bob, through with stabling the horses. 

“I'm hungry.” His voice boomed through the rooms. 

Without another word, Betha Hanson hurried away, 
leaving Lois standing somewhat awkwardly in the center 
of the room. 

The door to the bedroom was open. Lois went into 
the darkness, There was the dark hulk of the bed, the 
mirror of a dresser revealed by an errant flash of light, 
Her suitcase was nearby, her hat atop it. Lois moved 
the bag nearer the bed, placed her hat on the dresser 
and wished that there might be a light. Her fingers, 
investigating, found the cool shape of a lamp chimney 
but she had no idea how to light it, had no matches. 

She left the room, going toward the back of the house, 
In a corner, near the door, was something Lois had never 
before seen. A series of shelves, each with a grouping 
of china figurines, a what-not shelf. Somewhere she had 
xead of them, knew that they existed. 

Bob Hanson was sitting near an oilcloth-covered table, 
his chair reversed, his long legs straddling the back. 
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He had left his hat outside and his hair was neatly 
combed, rolling from his broad forehead like silver water. 

“If you want to wash,” he said, “the basin’s outside 
and the water's in the pail. Here, I'll show you." 

In the lean-to that must have been used as a wood- 
shed, a lighted lantern hung. There was a stand with 
a cracked marble top and an enameled wash basin. A 
towel, used before and still damp, hung on a nail. 

The water was cold. Lois gasped as she splashed it 
against her face. With the yellow soap, she removed 
the last trace of her make-up, regarding her features in 
the cracked glass of a mirror, 

She knew that she was washing away the past. With 
the powder and lipstick went the years of her life. She 
stood in the woodshed of this Minnesota home as new 
as a baby. She rubbed her face with the coarse toweling. 
It smelled of sunlight and of soap and was yellowed 
with use and age, She hung it back on its nail and 
wished that she had brought the comb from her purse. 

There was one, with broken teeth, lying by the wash 
basin, and she drew it through her heavy, dark hair, 
knowing it would be thick with dust, wishing that there 
was some way of washing it. Tomorrow she would, 
and dry it in the sun in the yard. Tomorrow, also, she 
would put away this dark suit and put on one of the 
two house dresses she had had the forethought to bring. 
Perhaps, then, Betha Hanson would not be so dis- 
approving, ‘ 

She went back into the kitchen, feeling the warmth 
from the cooking stove, smelling the odors of the cook- 
ing. There were steaks smothered in a thick gravy, 
potatoes whipped to the consistency of cotton, a dark 
kettle of baked beans smelling of maple and pork. 

Bob Hanson was eating calmly, his jaws moving 
rhythmically. He made no move to get up, to hold her 
chair as she sat down. He waved a fork at the table, 
as if inviting her to dig in, then resumed his chewing. 
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Betha Hanson stood by the stove, implacable as a statue. 

"You cook?" Betha Hanson asked. 

Lois said, "No. That is , . . not much. But, I'd like 
to learn," 

“Won't be no time for that. Expected you'd know 
how.” 

Bob grinned. “Don't mind Mom,” he said. “Her mother 
came out here in a prairie schooner and cooked over 
a camp fire. She thinks every woman should cook and 
sew and have babies, Except for that, they're useless," 

“Bob!” - 

"Well, almost useless." 

Betha Hanson's voice was sharply inquisitive. “What 
did you do?" she asked Lois. "Worked in an office, I 
suspect," 

"I did" She had, at one time, for two months. 

“Women don't belong in an office. Peg always wanted 
to work for money instead of making some good man 
a home. That's what was the matter with her.” 

“There was,” Lois replied clearly, “nothing the matter 
with her. She was merely born in this century.” 

Bob's eyes said: bravo, Betha Hanson rattled a pan 
on the stove, holding the hot handle with the edge of 
her apron. 

“Too big for her britches,” she said, audibly. 

Lois felt the need of shocking this woman, of making 
her bring forth her heaviest artillery, of making her 
openly declare her enmity. 

Yet should she, she knew life would be miserable here 
for everyone. So she choked back her words, reflecting: 
I suppose you wear yours hanging to your knees? 

She smiled grimly as she ate. She never need fear 
Betha Hanson. She had fenced with women who were, 
compared to this one, like leopards to a day-old kitten, 

"What did you do in an office?" 

Lois looked up. “Stenographer,” she replied. “Short- ` 

. hand and typing.” Now let her wonder about that, 


+ 
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“Pay much?” 

“Mom!” It was Bob. His eyes darkened with concem 
or, even, anger. "Don't be so nosy. If Sandy has his way 
shell be one of our family. Some of these things are 
her own business." 

Betha Hanson subsided, a dull flush on her broad 
face. Lois had finished eating. The silence hacked away 
at her nerves. Bob brought forth a battered pipe, went 
Outside to smoke. Then Lois realized that something 
had been bothering her about this house. There were 
no ashtrays. 

Grimly, she got to her feet, brought her purse from 
the bedroom and stepped onto the porch. Bob was 
perched on the narrow railing, his pipe a red eye in 
the darkness. 

With the going of the sun, it had tumed cooler, Lois 
lighted her cigarette in the shelter of the doorway. Bob, 
seeing the flare of the kitchen match, chuckled, 

“You didn’t have to come out here,” he told her. 
"There's an ashtray in my bedroom, The room you're 
using.” 

"I didn't know." Her voice was flat. 

“No,” he replied. “I guess you didn’t.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Mom doesn't have anything against you,” he said, 
finally. “It’s because of Sandy. She hates like hell to 
give him up. Since Dad died, he’s been the man of the 
house.” 

“Has that been long?” Lois felt herself obliged to 
ask, She must know about these people if she were 
to live with them. 

“Eight years. He was caught in a combine.” 

“Oh.” 

She tossed her cigarette into the yard, watching the 
trail of sparks flame through the darkness. Without a 
word, Bob was over the rail, tramping the ember out 
with his feet. 
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"Don't ever do that," he said. "This grass burns like 
paper, If it ever gets started, a fire can gut a farm 
in ten minutes,” 

"I'm sorry." 

“Don't be, this time. You didn’t know.” 

She walked close to him, wondering why she felt 
this strange sympathy for him, This was not the man 
she was going to marry. But... . 

“There's a lot I don't know,” she said, softly. Her 
hand was resting on his arm. It was a purely unconscious 
gesture, brought about by her loneliness and her uncer- 
tainty. “Will you help me?” 

Awkwardly, he patted her hand. “You know it,” he 
replied, “I'll do anything—” 

A truck swerved in at the gate. Its lights flashed across 
the porch, catching their two figures. Without knowing 
why, Lois jerked her hand away, feeling oddly guilty. 

"Thats Sandy,” Bob said. “I'll have to go help." 

He was gone. Lois wished she might go in to bed, At 
this moment, she had no desire to meet the man who 
might be her husband, It would be better to rest, to 
shut her mind against these strange new problems. 

In the window, one hand on the back of the over- 
stuffed chair, stood Betha Hanson. With the other hand 
she was idly tapping the cover of the Bible on the table, 
Lois knew that she had been watching, hoping, waiting. 

It was not the sudden chill of night that made Lois 
Brent shiver, 
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SaNpY Hanson was a big man, even larger than his 
brother, whom Lois had regarded as a veritable giant. 
He wore overalls, plus a blue denim jumper, and he 
was smoking a stub-stemmed cob pipe. He stood at 
the kitchen door, wiping his hands upon the rough piece 
of toweling, water lingering in glistening beads upon 
his face. 

“She'll be all right,” he said. “The vet said to keep her 
in for a day or two.” 

“Lois is here,” Bob said. 

“I allowed she would be.” 

Lois wanted to scream, to throw the lamp across 
the room, to break the rock-hard calm of these men, to 
strike back at their mother, She realized it was only the 
result of her long, tiring trip and the strange surround- 
ings—it was more than that, There was enmity here, 
a hushed tension in the air, danger just beyond the 
yellow light from the lamp. Why was she here? Was 
there another reason beyond that of Sandy Hanson 
wanting a wife? 

Bob sat calmly across the oilcloth-covered table, turn- 
ing the pages of a catalogue. Lois clung to him mentally. 
Whatever happened, Lois knew, Sandy might be her 
husband, but Bob would forever be her friend, 

12 
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‘TIl fix you something.” Betha Hanson was at the 
stove, poking up the fire, moving the coffee pot to the 
front. Her back was turned to Lois. Lois found herself 
wondering what this woman might be thinking. She had 
been an enemy to Peg and, finally, the cause of Peg 
leaving Alta. 

Why, Lois wondered, had Peg encouraged her to 
come here? Surely Peg must have known that Betha 
Hanson would fight any woman as bitterly as she had 
Peg herself. Was it because Peg felt that, in Lois, Betha 
Hanson would meet her match? 

Remembering the purposelessness of her past life, 
Lois knew she would fight against whatever weapons 
Betha Hanson might have. Not because of Sandy, As 
yet, she felt nothing for the man. But in behalf of Lois 
Brent herself. Here was security for her, and a different, 
better existence. She would fight for that if for nothing 
else, 

"Think you'll like it here?" It was Sandy, In the lamp- 
light, his eyes were oddly probing. 

“I know I will.” 

He laughed. “Mom thinks we'll all go to hell,” he 
said. “Says it isn’t proper to court by mail.” 

"| don't see that it makes any difference, After all, 
we had a mutual friend." 

Sandy asked idly, "How is Peg?" 

"She's fine, Peg will always take care of herself." 

"Tension went about the room, as if it were a tangible 
thing being passed from hand to hand. 

"You better eat," Betha Hanson said, "while the food's 
hot” 

Sandy went on, as if she had never spoken. “Yes,” he 
said. "Peg will take care." 

Betha Hanson regarded the three of them soberly. The 
light from the lamp reflected itself from her spectacles, 
masking her eyes. 

“She was no good,” she said, bitterly, “she was evil.” 
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“Mom!” Bob's voice. 

Lois said, "She was my friend. Shell always be my 
friend. Is it evil to do the things you want to do? It's 
ied that Peg would rather live the truth than die a 

ypocrite. That's no sin. In fact, I can respect her for it.” 

“And, you'd live as she did?” 

“If I wanted tol" This, Lois felt, was dangerous 
ground. This woman was doing her best to spring a 
trap. 

Lois looked at Bob, found understanding in his eyes. 
Sandy was eating, methodically, his face unexpressive. 
Of these two men, Lois thought, Bob is the one that is 
alive. Sandy is merely the masculine reflection of his 
mother. Of the two, Lois knew, it would probably be 
Bob that she'd grow to love. Yet, if she stayed, it would 
be Sandy that she would have to marry. There were 
forces and counterforces at work in this old farmhouse 
that threatened to erupt, like a heaving volcano, into 
fire and death. Too, Bob would never stoop to taking 
the woman who belonged to his brother. 

Thesé men lived by a hard code. Honesty blended 
with intolerance, courage with hypocrisy. They would 
never lock a house, never concern themselves about their 
material things being stolen, but they would fight to the 
last breath for a stubborn ideology, They were exactly 
what their environment had made them and Bob, through 
some quirk of fate, was by far the more tolerant, the 
more humane of the two. For some reason, his mother 
had been unable to force him into the common mold, 
into the case hard shell in which Sandy had been cast, 

“When had you planned on marrying?” Lois asked, 
bluntly. 

Sandy looked up, his eyes oddly harassed. "I hadn't 
figured . . . maybe we should see how it works out. 
Maybe you won't want to stay here." 

"I've made up my mind. I made it up even when you. 
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were writing to me and all I had was a picture. This is 
where I want to be." 

“In that case, there's no sense waiting" 

Lois heard the sharp intake of breath 90d the clatter 
of a pan on the stove. 

“Burned myself,” Betha Hanson explained. 

“All my life,” Lois went on, "I've been living in the 
dirt and smoke of a city. As a kid I had no place to 
play except the littered street. All of this seems so 
wonderful to me! To breathe clean air. To know that I 
can go to the door and look as long as I like and never 
see another garbage canl" 

She knew tliat tears were close to her lids, felt the hot 
trickle of them as they broke and ran down her cheeks, 
but she didn't care. Let Betha Hanson think her weak, 
That would, Lois knew, ever be the older woman's 
reaction. Betha was of sterner stuff. Hers had been the 
heritage of the prairie schooner and the continual fight 
with the Indians and the elements, Not, of course, that 
Betha had experienced these things in the first person. 
But, her forefathers had; even her father and mother. 
Necessity had made these people of a different caliber. 

The greatest danger Lois’ little-lamented father had 
ever known was the threat of falling and breaking his 
neck while reeling drunk. 

Bob spoke slowly, deliberately, “I think myself, the 
sooner the better.” 

"Why?" It was Sandy’s question and his voice had a 
flat sound, 

"Because. That's what you intended to do, What's the 
use of putting it off?” 

Betha Hanson went into the darkness of the wood- 
shed, bearing a pan full of dirty dishwater. Lois heard 
the bang of the outside door, footsteps along the boards 
that formed a walk. 

Bob got to his feet, retiring outside again with his 
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inevitable pipe. Lois was aware that Sandy Hanson was 
watching her narrowly. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “that Peg would ever come 
back here?” 

“Never.” 

He seemed to find satisfaction in her reply, although 
his pale eyes clouded briefly. 

“I didn’t think she would,” he admitted. "She hated 
Mom as much as anyone ever hated. I'm sorry if she 
holds a grudge against us." 

"I don't think it's that," Lois reassured him quickly, 
"She's forgotten all about this place. Peg is not the kind 
to brood; she lives for today, I think she always has. 
Alta was too small for her, that’s all.” 

“You believe that?” His eyes slanted toward hers, held 
her. “She never told you any different?” 

“Isn't it the truth, Sandy?” 

It was the first time she had used his given name and 
it seemed to embarrass him, 

“I guess so.” His voice was kind. “You go to bed, now 
You must be tired. Chances are we'll be up before day- 
light, but we'll let you sleep.” 

^I don't want that. I might as well get used to living 
as you do." 

"Not tomorrow." 

He stood up, impatiently shaking his broad shoulders 
in his blue jumper. Lois noted, idly, that it was torn in 
the front and fastened by a safety pin. He asked, 
bluntly: 

“Why did you come out here? What do you want?” 

Lois was startled by the question. 

"I want-Im not sure what I want, except maybe a 
home. Security—" 

He bowed his head, “Then, you'll have it. Lois, I'm 
beholden to you. I'll take care of you, Just don’t expect 
too much from me.” 

“I think I know,” she said. 
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*Itll help if you do," he replied. “It'll help both of 
us. And, you mustn't mind Mom." 

She tossed her head, the dark heir falling into waves 
across her shoulders. “I won't,” she promised. 

“Good night.” 

She stood up, close to him, her hand on his arm, 

“I'm not bringing you anything,” she told him. “Not 
what most men expect.” 

"Im asking no questions, Lois.” 

“I know. But, you deserve the truth.” 

They stood in a strain of silence, broken finally by 
the slam of the back door, a rattle as Betha hung the 
dishpan upon its nail in the woodshed. 

“We'll go to town in a day or so,” Sandy said quietly, 
“Get it done. Now, go to bed.” 

“I will” 

Betha Hanson came in, her eyes inscrutable behind 
her glasses, She wiped her hands on the dish towel 
and hung the towel near the stove to dry. Lois could 
hear Bob's footsteps as he paced the porch outside. From 
across the flats, the sound carrying for miles in the still- 
ness, came the lonely hoot of a train. Nearer, the mourn 
ful lowing of a cow. 

Taking one of the lamps, Lois went into the bedroom 
that had been Bob's, the room which would be hers until 
she shared Sandy's own. Closing the door, she slipped 
out of her dress and into her nightgown. It was one of 
her older ones—she was saving the best of them for 
later—and it drooped, exposing most of her breasts. Just 
as she swung her legs into bed, the door opened and 
Betha Hanson came in. 

"Heres more cover,” she said, “should you need it.” 
Her face was grave, unfriendly, and Lois knew that the 
woman had only sought a legitimate excuse to enter 
the room. 

Lois was conscious of her almost-bare breasts and 


she drew the rough sheet about her shoulders, feeling 
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wicked, old and used. What was there about this woman 
that seemed to bring visions of the ducking stool and 
pillory, that seemed to fill the air with the acrid smoke 
of burning witches? 

“That rigging might be all right in the summer,” Betha 
Hanson said, "but you'll have to have something more 
substantial for winter time." 

“TIl get something, later,” 

"Well get it, soon. It isn't decent for a woman to sleep 
with a man dressed like that." 

Her voice was heavy, her face stern. Lois would have 
liked to undo that knot of hair on the back of her head 
and te it around her neck. 

“I didn’t think you'd feel a woman could sleep with 
a man decently,” Lois said clearly, “even in a suit of 
armor.” 

Betha Hanson muttered something, blowing out the 
lamp. She walked out heavily, leaving the door open. 
After she had gone, Lois got up, closed it and went 
back to bed to lie open-eyed in the darkness. 

This much was apparent, Betha Hanson hated her, 
despised her, and, as far as Lois knew, without any 
reason. 

If Betha Hanson was so opposed to her son marrying, 
why had she permitted the matter to go this far? Why 
had she not stopped it while Lois was still in Chicago? 
It was then Lois realized there was something deeper 
here. Betha Hanson had planned, and planned well. But, 
what devious purpose might she have? 

Lois had lied to Sandy. Peg would never forget him. 
Her love for him had been the reason she threw herself 
so hopelessly against life. Lois twisted in the darkness, 
remembering Peg. What reason could her friend have 
had for encouraging Lois’ correspondence with Sandy? 
If Peg loved Sandy, she would never send another to 
take her place, 

"There was no reason in what she was doing, She was 
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going to marry a man she did not know. Not as a woman 
should know the man she marries. But, driving her into. 
the union, was the thought that it could not be as bad 
as being supported by a man in common-law. She would 
be legally his wife. In that fact there was security, There 
would never come a day, as there had in the past, when 
greener pastures would call him away. 

He would be staunch, would Sandy Hanson. And, he 
would do for her the things he promised and ask no 
questions of her. But he would never, as long as he 
lived, love her. 

That night Lois realized that Sandy loved a girl who 
would never come back to him—a girl who had left him, 
or had been driven away. Peg. He would always love her, 





Lor AND Sandy were married the following Tuesday. 
Lois, Sandy and Bob made the trip to Alta in the four- 
year-old car the Hansons reserved for journeys of state. 
By one o'clock the sun slanted down as if it intended 
burning the life from the Minnesota prairie. Dust-devils 
danced in the town streets. 

Sandy and Lois waited in the tiny study behind the 
church while Bob found a friend to act as the second 
witness, Oddly, they had very little to say to each other; 
Sandy had seemed preoccupied since breakfast. 

He's wondering, Lois told herself, if this is all a 
mistake, 

She had worn white—because it was cool, White linen, 
one of the few good dresses she had brought from Chi- 
cago with her. The dress was a gift from Peg, who had 
grown too plump for it. 

Sandy was stiffly uncomfortable in a suit far too dark 
and heavy for the season. His shirt collar, starched into 
iron-hard creases by Betha, had begun to wilt. As Lois 
watched, amused, a trickle of perspiration edged from 
between his brows. Impatiently he wiped it away. 

“I wonder where Bob is.” he muttered. 

Lois realized the big man was afraid. Stalwart as 
these people were, when faced with the uncertainty of 
the unknown they were as timid as babies. For some 
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reason, the thought was reassuring. One thing that Lois 
could claim was a total lack of fear of the forthcoming 
ceremony. She did feel a fear, nevertheless. 

Betha Hanson had refused to attend the wedding, 
even refused to talk about it. She had, in the few days 

ast, seemed to accept Lois as a member of the house- 
bod, but in the manner of one accepting a necessary 
evil. They had spoken little, and maintained a weird 
armed truce. Some day, Lois knew, Betha Hanson would 
come out into the open, would finally take her stand, 
Of that moment Lois was afraid. 

There was something omnipotent about the dame of 
the Hanson house, something brutal about her shadowed 
eyes and her big frame. And something fanatic in the 
way she fondled the Bible. It was a rock that, in times 
of stress, Betha Hanson must touch. Lois reflected soberly 
that men and women, carrying Bibles, had set the fires 
that burned the Salem witches, 

The minister came into the study. He was a little man, 
possessed of a large and domineering wife and a big- 
nosed child who played the reed organ. The Reverend 
Thomas Mitchell faced the world with all the courage 
and hopelessness of the Christian martyrs facing Calig- 
ula’s lions, 

“We're ready,” he said, holding his little black book 
with finger inserted to mark the place. 

"My brother,” Sandy said “he'll be back any time, 
now.” 

“I see.” 

Feet thumped upon the small porch and Lois heard 
Bob's deep voice in conversation with someone. Then 
they came in, 

Bob, too, had worn his best and his suit was as dark, 
heavy and inappropriate as Sandy's. His companion was 
snes little more than a boy. He wore high-waisted 
pants held in place by a wide belt. He grinned, toothily, 
and leered at noes : 
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The organ strangled, cleared its asthmatic throat and 
thumped into melody. It was quiet and the minister 
began. 

Lois found herself standing close to Sandy, watching 
with interest a fly that buzzed above the Reverend 
Mitchell's bald head. It would be terrible to have a 
wedding interrupted by a fly... . 

She twisted from foot to foot, wishing that she might 
go to the toilet and that she had a fly-swatter. 

“Amen,” said Reverend Mitchell. 

“Amen,” breathed Lois thankfully, 

They were shaking hands, all lost in the compulsive 
surge of fellowship that invariably follows a wedding. 
Lois felt hand after hand in hers, Bob's, the boy with. 
the wide belt and the teeth, Mrs. Mitchell's, the min- 
ister's, 

It was all over. 

Bob elected to stay on in town. "I can get a ride home. 
You go on," he said. 

Lois was aware, as she and Sandy rode into the dust, 
that Bob was standing in the street, watching them go, 
For a moment, she was disturbed, Did Bob, too, hold 
her to blame for this thing she had done? Was Bob, 
secretly, of the same opinion as Betha? 

The dust billowed behind them, spreading out like 
twin fans from the wheels of the car, The air ahead 
was clean and shimmering hot, The fields basked in the 
yellow light and Lois could smell the fragrance of new 
wheat. The meadowlarks called and circled above the 
prairie, their wings flashing in the sun. Ahead, the road 
forked, the right path going to the Hanson farm, the 
other winding across the flat land to vanish in a grove 
that covered a hillside. 

“That road,” Lois asked, “where does it go?” 

Sandy gave the calm deliberation he bestowed upon 
everything. “To the Jakobsson’s,” he said, finally. “They're 
our nearest neighbors. By road, it's about three miles 
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around. If you cut across the fields, it’s a bit more than 
a mile. I don’t go over there much, but Mom goes all 
the time. She and Mrs. Jakobsson are thick as thieves,” 

To Lois’ surprise, Sandy headed the car in that direc- 
tion, She asked no questions, however, since she was 
actually loath to return to the Hanson farmhouse as long 
as Betha would be there. It was ridiculous, she knew, 
for Betha Hanson would most certainly be there, when- 
ever Lois and Sandy came home. But, even an hours 
respite was welcome, 

The road dipped into a tree-shaded hollow. Lois 
thought, We've been married an hour now, and he’s 
never kissed me. She found herself wondering, with no 
fear since there was no reason for fear, just what her 
wedding night was to be like. 

This big man she had married, would he be gentle, 
or violent? He was deep water, reserved, a man who 
might be most energetic in his sex, Surprised at herself, 
Lois found that she was blushing, 

They drove across a narrow creek, water splashing 
to the hubs of the car's wheels. Across the stream, Sandy 
parked the car beneath a tree and got out. For a long 
moment, he stood silent, watching the creek flow. 

"Lets go down this way," he said, finally. 

Lois got out, leaving her purse and her straw hat in 
the car, There was nothing in her handbag worth steal- 
ing, None of the women of this country would want 
the absurd hat. 

They walked along a path that followed the creek. 
The shade was cool after the blistering rays of the sun. 

Ahead, the creek made a corner, lapping against the 
flat edge of a limestone rock. Upon this Sandy sat, re- 
moving his shoes and socks. 

"I'm going to soak my feet,” he said, his eyes wrinkling 
like a mischievous boy's. "New shoes always kill me." 

Lois laughed, and the sound tinkled, blending with 
the gurgle of the creek. Impulsively, she sat beside him, 
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stripping off her hose. Her dress was well above her 
knees and the dappled sunlight felt welcome on her 
white flesh, 

She was aware of his eyes upon her, studying her. 
Aware, too, that they wandered to her exposed thighs. 
Did he disapprove? She laughed again, this time to her- 
self, as she dabbled her feet in the cool water. The sight 
of a little bare leg never hurt anyone, she felt. 

He was motionless, even his feet no longer moved 
in the crystal water. Suddenly, she looked up into his 
face, There was an expression there she could not quite 
fathom, Something ruthless, yet tender. His eyes were 

' gleaming hotly and she became aware of his breathing. 
Irregular, shallow, as if he were in pain. 

He reached for her, his big hand clasped tightly 
around her thigh. She felt the ripple of the muscle in 
his arm as he slipped it across her back. 

“It's daylight,” she said, quite unnecessarily. “And, 
we're only a little ways from the road. .. ." 

“No one'll come,” he said. His voice was thick. His 
eyes, which Lois had thought colorless, were alive with 
motes of gold. He indicated the curve of her breast, 
touching it with the tips of his fingers. 

“Take it off,” he said. 

“Someone will see me.” 

“No. I'll kill anyone who comes here.” 

She knew he meant it, 

She felt the roughness of his hand against her breast, 
the pressure increased, until she involuntarily gasped. 
Instead of releasing her, he drew her closer to him, his 
other hand hot upon her thigh, His head was bent over 
hers, his lips against the softness of her hair. His mouth 
wandered across her face and she knew the hardness 
of his teeth against her lips, 

Impulsiyely, she opened her mouth, 

He was as a wild man, trying to strip her dress from 
her, trying to force her body flat against the cold rock - 
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beneath her. Bits of gravel cut into her hips, but, in 
the rising warmth of her passion, the pain vanished. 

He rolled, carrying her above him, holding her weight 
upon his chest. Her breasts were crushed against the 
cloth of his shirt and, idiotically, Lois wondered if the 
collar were still holding its shape. 

Then she had forgotten everything, knowing nothing 
except the thrust of his body against hers, and the 
tightening circle of his arms. . . . 

Sandy stirred, throwing his arm across his eyes, 
breathed deeply. “What's the matter?" he asked. "Ain't 
I man enough?” 

Lois said, soberly, “You didn’t give me time.” 

“Helll Are we supposed to play games?” 

“I told you I wasn't a virgin," 

“I don't care about that. But I want some response 
from my own wife.” 

“I'm sorry. It was unexpected.” 

He stood up, aware that Lois was silently laughing 
at him. For what seemed hours he stood, staring at her. 

She got to her feet, arranged her clothing as neatly as 
possible, He was still watching her as she dressed and 
she felt soiled under his probing eyes. 

“Will you turn your back?” she asked. 

“No. I'm paying for this, I'll get my money's worth.” 

"Changed, haven't you?" 

He said nothing but his tongue touched the dryness 
of his lips. Suddenly, without further word, he came 
closer, his hands outstretched. Lois was totally un- 
prepared for what followed. He caught her by her arms, 
carried her across the rock to where the creek fomed 
a deep pool. 

“Sandy. What are you doing? Sandy!” 

Unceremoniously, he dumped her into the water. 
When Lois struggled to the surface, he was calmly 
walking down the path toward the parked car, 





Some rove just before daylight, Lois was awakened by 
the sound of activity in the kitchen. She stretched, bur- 
rowing deeper under the thin blanket. This was a new 
bedroom, the one Sandy had used for many years. Bob 
Hanson had reclaimed his own now that Lois and Sandy” 


shared the same bed. 

She tuned, feeling her long hair ripple around her 
face, closed her eyes and yawned prodigiously. Opposite 
her, in the other pillow, was the dent where his head 
had lain, 

She loathed the idea of getting up, although she 
knew that the Hansons had been up and probably had 
breakfasted. The thought occurred to her that now she 
was a Hanson, too, Perhaps as much a Hanson as the 
rest of them. 

There was the sound of heavy footsteps along the 
narrow hall and the rattle of the doorknob. It was Sandy. 
He was fully dressed, his overalls tucked into rubber 
boots, wearing his denim jumper with the torn front. 
He stood, looking down at her quietly, his big frame 
a darker blotch in the dimness of the doorway. 

“Get up,” he said, evenly. "We're vaccinating today. 
The hogs. I'll need your help." 

Lois rolled, facing him. 
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“After yesterday,” she replied, “I should be handy 
with animals.” 

"That's not called for, Lois.” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” She swung her rather longish legs to 
the floor, wincing at the touch of the cold linoleum. 
“What do you want me to do—hold their heads? Sandy, 
this is the first time in my life I was ever married. This 
is, also, the first time in my life I was ever on a farm. 
Give me a little time to get used to both, will you?” 

“Get up,” he said again. “I don’t want to fight with 
you, Lois. Breakfast's waiting in the kitchen." 

She heard the clumping of his feet as he went back 
toward the rear of the house, his voice low and con- 
trolled as he said something to either Bob or Betha 
Hanson. 

Lois slipped into her underwear, wincing as she flexed 
sore muscles, Even the sheer nylon felt heavy against 
her abraded rear. Feeling greatly mistreated, she donned 
a pair of denim pants Betha Hanson had insisted that 
she buy. Although the cotton would be practical, she 
felt the older woman wanted Lois to lose her identity 
as a woman, 

Lois smiled as she looked into the glass of the dresser, 
Even a thick shirt could not conceal the swell of her 
full breasts. Quite possibly Betha Hanson's purpose 
would be defeated. 

The kitchen was warm and smelled of hot grease and 
coffee and warm milk. Lois noted, with some surprise, 
that the morning chores had already been done. A huge 
pail of skimmed milk stood on the floor beneath the 
separator. Sandy was eating, while Bob, finished, was 
standing by the stove warming his hands. 

“When does summer come, up here?” Lois asked him, 
completely disregarding Betha and Sandy. 

"It's here,” Bob grinned. “This is summer. Well, almost, 
Late spring. It's pretty cool nights, even in June—” 
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As Lois sat with a cup of coffee, the sun popped above 
the flat land. 

"Elj will be here any minute,” Sandy said, abruptly. 
“We'll have to get a move on.” 

He stood up, a giant in the low-ceilinged kitchen, 
taking a pair of work gloves from his hip pocket. Lois 
noted, with a great deal of surprise, that Betha Hanson 
was almost smiling. At the very least, the smile took some 
of the stoniness from her face, Lois felt herself warming 
to these stern people. 

Elj Jakobsson came, on horseback, by the time it was 
full daylight. He was a broad man, with almost square 
features and hair that was sprinkled with silver. He 
slid off the barebacked mare and calmly removed the 
bridle and turned her loose. Noting Lois, he said, “She'll 
come ven I vissle. Vatchl" 

He pursed his lips and whistled. The mare merely 
cocked her ears and continued grazing. Elj grinned. “She 
knows I dun't mean it,” he explained. 

Lois found herself liking this man who was her nearest 
neighbor. 

"You are Sandy's missus," Elj decided, the corners of 
his gray eyes crinkling, “But vy dressed like a field 
hand?” 

“She works,” Sandy interjected, "along with the rest 
of us.” 

“How nice. But, it is hard for a yoman.” 

Bob was by the fence, bracing a feed trough at an 
angle, Lois could sense his anger. His back was stiff, 
uncompromising and a dull flush mantled his neck, 

“You bring everything?” Sandy asked. 

Cra" 

"Let's get at it, then." 

Lois breathed deeply of the morning air. It was new, 
with a freshness that refused to be contaminated by the 
barn lot. From somewhere behind the rambling barn, 
she heard the whistle of a lark. Eljs old mare raised. 
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her head and looked across the fence toward the pen 
that held the hogs, Satisfied that all was right in the 
world, she went back to her grazing. 

Lois found a pan thrust into her hands, along with a 
rag bound about the end of a stick. “Here,” Sandy said. 
“It’s disinfectant. Mop under both fore legs and one hind 
leg while Bob and me hold the hog. Elj will vaccinate.” 

Bob called, “Don’t drink it, either. It's mercury... .” 

“Bichloride of mercury,” Elj Jakobsson corrected gent- 
ly, fitting a long needle to the barrel of his vaccine gun. 

Lois heard a shrill sound, like escaping steam at high 
pressure. Sandy and Bob were bringing a hog, scrabbling, 
kicking the dust into choking clouds. 

The luckless animal was thrust back against the V 
of the angled feed trough, all four legs stretched wide 
by the firm pull of strong hands. 

"Here," Sandy said. "Be quick." 

Lois mopped ineffectually at the noisy, struggling an- 
imal, missed. 

“Na. Like this. I show you.” It was Elj, coming to her 
rescue, painting the disinfectant adroitly in the proper 
place. Numbly, Lois felt the mop thrust back into her 
hand, watched while Elj quickly thrust in the needle, 
In a matter of seconds, it was over and the hog released. 

After that, it became routine, Steeling herself, Lois 
mahaged her part of the job the next time and was 
aware of Elfs word of commendation. 

She saw that Bob's face was white beneath the coat 
of sun-tan and dust. Once, his eyes met hers and for a 
fleeting instant, Lois could see his anger. Elj went about 
his work quietly, now the task was well under way. 

Sandy said nothing. She heard the grunt of his ex- 
pelled breath as he thrust a hog against the improvised 
support, smelled the acridity of sweat as the three men 
moved around her. It was a morning of dim misery, of 
automatically moving at the proper moment and in the 
proper direction. $ 
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It was one of the larger hogs that managed to break 
from Bob and Sandy. Just as Lois came in to swab the 
pit under the foreleg, Sandy lost his hold on a slippery 
foot. The leg thrust outward, the sharp hoof striking 
like the point of a dagger. 

As Lois jumped away, not completely aware of the 
danger but instinctively fearing the angry animal, the 
hoof caught in the front of her blouse, tearing the fabric 
almost to her waist. She dropped the pan of disinfectant, 
throwing her hands in front of her to protect her exposed 
breast. 

“Sandy!” Bob's voice came fuo the fog of fear 
and dust, "Get that leg. Move, manl" 

Lois felt the sharp pain, yet was unaware that she had 
been hurt. A strange numbness had spread from her 
tired shoulders to her hips. The dust, the noise and the 

ain were unreal Even the dark blood that trickled 

om a deep furrow between her breasts! 

Elj Jakobsson’s strong hands steadied her while Bob 
mopped the cut with something that stung like fire. 

“It's not bad,” Bob grunted, his lips thin and hard. 
“It won't leave much of a mark.” 

Thats good, Lois thought idiotically. There will be 
no scar on me. 

“This I do not like,” Elj Jakobsson said. “Vomen, doing 
men's work-" : 

"That's enough, Elj.” It was Sandy's voice, hard, sharp. 

"He's right, Sandy. We can get another man. Lois 
don't have to do this." 

“Will you keep your goddam mouth shut?” 

As though in a dream, Lois could see Bob's face, white, 
fixed, Elj Jakobsson was standing nearby, the vaccine 

still in one big hand, As Lois watched, a drop of 
the liquid fell from the needle and splatted into the 
lust. 

“Look, Sandy,” Bob said. “If” 

Sandy moved inexorably toward the hog pen. 
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"Lets get on with it,” he muttered. 

*No. Let Lois go in." 

"I don't like this,” Elj Jakobsson said. “Ve do not, 
in this country, make vomen vork like this.” 

“You shut up, too, Elj. This is my business.” 

“Vell—” 

“TIl be damned if I help,” Bob Hanson said. He 
started for the barn, his broad shoulders hunched. Si- 
lently, Elj began packing his instruments into the leather- 
covered case, Sandy turned. He was only a few feet from 
the pen of hogs. His eyes narrowed. 

“Bob!” 

“Oh, go to hell.” 

Sandy was running, his boots striking up the dust, 
Eljs old mare looked up curiously, then with cautious 
steps moved farther along the fence, 

Sandy was close to Bob, his hand on his brother's 
shoulder. "You've forgotten about Dad, haven't you?” 
he asked, 

Although his voice was low, Lois could hear him 
plainly. 

“No,” Bob replied. He kept walking, but his steps 
were faltering. "No, I haven't." 

"Well, act like it,” 

They were coming back, Sandy’s hand still firm upon 
Bob's shoulder. The anger was gone from Bob's eyes and 
his face wore a harrowed expression. Sweat trickled 
down the mask of dust on his face, making incongruous 
little furrows upon his cheeks. Then Lois saw it wasn't 
perspiration. It was tears. 

Sandy hit him a cuff on the arm, half-in-earnest, half- 
in-play. The two turned toward the pen of waiting hogs. 
With a shrug, Elj unpacked his syringe again, his face 
brooding. All these things Lois saw before she tumed 
and ran blindly toward the house. 
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‘Tu manman had passed. His dust-yellowed car had 
paused at the big mailbox near the fence. Now his pas- 
sage was marked by a dun cloud that swirled between 
the trees toward the Jakobssons. Lois sat in the deep 
porch rocker with Pegs letter in her hand, strangely loath 
to open it, Chicago seemed so far away, it might have 
been years since she had been part of that swirling 
circus of humanity. 

It had been only three weeks. 

Her reasons for coming to this strange place were still 
valid. Lois was resolved she would never willingly go 
back to the life she had known. But could she go on 
here? What caused Sandy Hanson to be so bitter? His 
cruelty was not natural, Lois knew. These were gentle 

le, in the main. There was, in this family, a secret 
ict. 

Sandy was deeply involved, as was his mother, It 
appeared that even Bob was linked to the others by. 
knowledge that belonged only to the three. 

And, in some way, it concerned the death of Sandy's 
father. . . 

Lois crossed her legs and leaned back against the 
high window sill behind her. She wore denim pants, as 
she had learned to do, rolling them about her ankles so 
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t a few inches of her bare leg showed. Her mans — 
shirt was open at the throat, tucked under the wide s 
of her jeans. The skin at her throat, once milk-white, 
was now golden with the first tan. Her dark hair, light 
.. now, was filled with glints of gold biding in the auburn. 
t "The corners of her eyes crinkled with a tiny frown 
as she ripped open the envelope. 

There were three pages, all filled with Peg's minute - 
_ script. In her mind's eye, Lois could see Peg, seated at 
. the gate-leg table, chewing on her pen and composing 

this letter. 


l 
: 
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They picked up Eddie. That goddam Cun- 
€ ningham was by here two or three days ago, 
grinning like the cat that ate the mouse, He z 
asked about you, of course, and 1 told him to 
K go to hell... i 
S . . » Eddie will get ten years, Cunningham 
, says, and the bastard should know. . . . ni 
- . » + You did the best thing, kid. I'm glad : 
` that you're out of it. They'll never pin any- 
thing on me. Not in a hundred years, because C 
I worked alone. But Eddie and the whole out- $ 
fit will be in the can until hell freezes over. .. prx 
s All you have to do is sit tight. Cun- 
ningham will never know the difference, I'd " 
like to see you, kid. Some day, maybe, Il Wd 
get the chance, But, I'd better stay away 
e from you for a while, . . . 


x? 


SaR 








Eddie, It seemed impossible that dark, smart Eddie 
 "Trevask should ever stumble. But, Cunningham had 
AR aged to trip him, Ten years, Peg had said. un 
E felt an icy chill, though the sunlight glared hotl, 
the € No, whatever the situation here 
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as Lois wadded Peg’s letter into a ball and thrust it into 
the pocket of her jeans. He had on fatigue pants brought 
home from the Marines and wore only a white cotton 
skivvy shirt over his broad chest. Lois could see the 
ripple of muscles in his back as he sat upon the edge 
of the porch, leaning back against a wooden pillar. 

“Want to go to town?” he asked. “Mom and Sandy 
are going in after dinner.” 

“I don’t think so.” Lois felt a sudden distaste for the 
man she had married, After his stupid bull-headedness 
when they had been vaccinating hogs, Lois felt she never 
wanted to see him again. Still, he was better than 
Cunningham. 

“You'd better, Bob said. "Ive got a fence to fix 
along the back forty. You'll be alone in the house.” 

“For a change, I'll be glad of it.” 

He looked up at her. He had a short piece of match- 
stick and was digging at the dirt that lay in a crack 
between the boards of the porch. There was something 
so incongruous about a grown man engaged in a childish 
pastime that Lois had an urge to laugh at him, Then 
she realized that he was totally unconscious of that 
which he did. His mind was occupied and his hands 
were busy, but there was no connection between the two. 

"Don't be too hard on Sandy,” he told her, "He's all 
right. He'll get over it.” 

"That's what I want to know,” Lois said, impatiently. 
“Get over what? All of you act as if you had a body 
buried on the place and were afraid I would find it. 
What's the matter with all of you? Why does your 
mother hate me. And, Sandy? Even you. . , .?" 

“I don’t hate you, Lois... .” 

“What did yesterday mean? I don't like being treated 
like a child, Bob.” 

“It'll be better after we know you." 

"Im Sandy's wife." 

"Oh, I know. Hell, Lois—it's different, You didn't grow 
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_ think any of you have been fair to me?" 


=i 


. way. You could say he didn’t know you at all until he — 


‘saw you the night I brought you from the train." 

"He made half the arrangements, Lois told him. 
"After all, I was as much in the dark as he was.” —— 

"Thats an odd way to meet. By mail.” 

“He had my picture.” Lois paused, feeling the bulk 
of Peg’s letter in her pocket. “Sandy was in love with | 
Peg, wasn't he, Bob?" 

“He might have thought so. Once. That's all over - 
now." 

"He was writing her. It was because of that I first 
wrote him myself. Peg acted as go-between. But, I think 
he still loves her and I wouldn't be surprised to find 
that Peg still loves him, too." 

"No. There's no chance of that." 

Abruptly, Lois changed the subject. She felt tired 
and full of sudden anger at this family. 

“What did Sandy mean yesterday—about your father?” 

“Nothing.” ( 

“I want to know, Bob. I have a right to know some- 
thing about this family." d 

“Wait.” : 

"Why? Will waiting make it any better? Bob, do you. 














“Maybe not, But, you know as much about us as we 
know about you.” 
That, Lois reflected, was certainly true. She was aware 


again of Peg’s letter, hidden in her pocket and all the 
past that letter brought up. Eddie ... Cunningham . . 


_ Peg. It had been a nasty situation and she’ was "ere t 
.. ent of it. Certainly Cunningham's arm, long though it 


i Eu be, could never reach her in this strange country, 








the wife of a strange man. 
Sandy came gond the house from the directi 
r of. 
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“We're going to town,” Sandy said. “Do you want to 
go with us?” 

“Bob told me,” Lois replied. “I don’t think so. There's 
nothing I need.” 

“Suit yourself.” He stopped at the foot of the steps, 
his light eyes enigmatic. 

He was, Lois thought, a giant of a man, as much 
part of this country as the trees whose roots struck so 
deeply after water, And about as emotional, 

Sandy went toward the rear of the house, leaving 
them alone. 

Suddenly restless, Lois went into the house to find 
Betha had almost finished cooking dinner, The table was 
still unset. Lois went to the high, old-fashioned hutch and 
came back with her hands stacked with dishes. She 
worked silently, nor did Betha Hanson speak. 

Sandy came in, his body naked from the waist up. 
His hair was wet and drops of water still glistened on 
his tanned shoulders, He had shaved. Lois could smell 
his shaving soap. He went through the kitchen to the 
bedroom and Lois heard the slamming of the closet 
door as he changed clothes, 

From the front, Lois heard Bob’s low voice and 
Limpy’s excited barking. Sandy came back thrusting the 
tail of his shirt into his trousers. 

"Sure there's nothing you want from town?" he asked 
Lois. He had made no mention of the day before when 
she had been scuffed by the flailing forefoot of the hog. 

“Call Bob,” Betha Hanson said and Sandy went obe- 
diently to the front door, In a moment, Lois heard the 
sound of splashing water as Bob washed, He came in 
running his fingers through his shock of wet hair. 

“Can you get the fence finished this afternoon?” Sandy 
asked. 


"I think so. There's three posts that will have to be 
reset and about a hundred yards of wire," 
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“Good. Tomorrow we can turn the cows into that field. 
Probably have to run out some of Jakobsson's first." 

They ate in silence, as they so often did. It was a. 
strange experience for Lois. Meals with Peg, and the 
men of the moment, had been gay affairs filled more 
with conversation than food. It was hard to adjust to 
the fact that meal time was a silent time, occupied only 
with the filling of one's stomach. 

Lois offered to clear away and while she was still 
washing the dishes, she heard the sound of the car as 
it left the yard. Sandy and Betha were gone, promising 
to be back about dark. 

Lois took Peg's letter from her pocket and thrust it 
into the range, watching until the paper was ashes. It 
would never do for Betha Hanson to see Peg's letter. 
With just a few facts, Betha could come very close to 
guessing the truth. 

She saw Bob drive the wagon through the barn-lot 
and into the big field behind the house. She watched 
until he was out of sight. 

She was alone. At the thought of an afternoon of 
freedom, she stretched exultantly and went back out on 
the front porch to sit in the shade. Limpy was still out 
there, asleep in the shelter of a bush in the yard, Once, 
he barked in his sleep and the sharp sound startled Lois. 

She walked around the house, looking at the two 
heifers Sandy had penned in the tiny enclosure by the 
barn. Impulsively, Lois reached through the fence and 
rubbed their noses. 

By two o'clock she was filled with the desire to do 
something, anything, to drain away her restlessness, 
Then, opening the barn lot gate, she walked across the 
fields toward the creek a mile away. 

The ground was rough and silt filled her loafers before 
she had gone a hundred yards. She sat upon a hummock 
and emptied her shoes. Then, careful of the sharp barbs 
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of the fence, she climbed over into what had been a 
cornfield, The ground was still in furrows. 

~ At the back of the field was another fence, and a 

windrow of brush. As Lois came closer, a rabbit scam- 

pered from its covert, kicking up the dust as it ran to- 

ward the wood. 

Past the cornfield, meadow grass grew in a patch-work 
of green that extended to the trees at the bank of the 
creek. It was cooler here and Lois removed her hat, 
letting her long hair fall across her shoulders. 

She removed her shoes again, and her socks, and 
washed her feet in the creek, She was amused to find 
that her feet were quite dirty, the hollows of her ankles 
liberally dusted with the brown earth, 

After a while she walked to the right, where a little 
path ran beside the creek. Boys, fishing, had trod these 
forest lanes until the earth lay bare. Once, in a soft 
depression, Lois saw the print of a naked foot. 

She reached a familiar bend in the creek and saw, 
across the shallows, a jutting shelf of limestone, The 
sight of that rock brought color to her face, Angrily she 
shook her head and, holding her shoes and socks in her 
hand, waded the creek to the rock. 

Ten feet from her perch, the water deepened to a 
greenish blue. She stood up, looked around her. There 
was no one. Obeying a sudden impulse, she stripped off 
her shirt and jeans. Clad in only her brassiere and 
panties she waded toward the deeper water. Then, re- 
considering, she finished stripping and slipped into the 
pool entirely naked. 

The water was cold to her bare skin but after a few 
minutes she became acclimated. It seemed to her that 
naked in this clear water, she was having her first taste 
of freedom since her arrival. The Hansons, Peg—and 
Cunningham—seemed far away and harmless, 

For a half hour she swam there, from one end of the 
tree-shaded pool to the other, then, suddenly afraid, 
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she came out of the water and ran for her clothes. She 
was too late. 

She had been warned unconsciously, but the warning 
had been real. Unnoticed, someone had walked along 
the creek from the other direction and was now stand- 
ing upon the flat ledge of limestone regarding the heap 
of her clothing. 

It was Bob Hanson. 





“Wi you go away so I can get dressed?" Lois asked, 
angrily. She was standing in the pool, the water just 
above her breasts, regarding Bob Hanson who was sitting 


calmly upon the limestone ledge. 

He grinned. “I like it here,” he said, 

Lois squatted down until only her head was out of 
the water and glared at him, Why had he followed her? 
lt was evident that, working along the back fence, he 
had seen her cut across the field toward the creek, He 
had left his work to come after her. No accident could 
have brought him to this isolated spot. 

"I've known a lot of lice in my time—” Lois began, 

“Til bet you have,” he retorted calmly, 

“But, you're the biggest louse I ever saw.” She was 
growing angrier, now. Feeling with her fingers, she 
found a large rock on the creek bottom and stood up 
to throw it at him. It fell short, sending a spray of water 
across the rock and on her clothing. 

“Don't forget yourself,” he reminded her. “When you 
stand up—" 

"Wait until Sandy hears about this." 

“He won't,” Bob retorted easily. “I came up here be- 
cause I wanted to ask you something, If you answer 
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me, I'll go away long enough for you to get dressed. 
If you don’t—well—I like it here, as I said, and I might 
just as well stay.” 

“What do you want to know?” Lois realized that she 
made a rather bedraggled picture, Her hair was wet, 
clinging to her shoulders, and water dripped from the 
tip of her nose. 

“Lois, why did you marry Sandy?” < 

“We all have to marry someone, sooner or later, Unless 
we like to live alone.” 

“Yeah. But, why Sandy? Why not someone in Chicago? 
Why pick on a guy you don't even know? After all, 
a bunch of letters and a picture is no foundation for 
marriage.” 

"It's enough for me." 

“Maybe,” 

Lois said, "I've told you what you wanted to know. 
Now, get away.” 

Bob shook his head. “No, you haven't. I want to know 
why you had to leave Chicago.” 

“What?” 

"Don't be a fool, Lois. You wouldn't have stayed, not 
after yesterday, unless you had to. Now, why?” 

"Because I don't like Chicago,” Lois told him bitterly, 
“It's a dirty, rotten, stinking place, full of dirty, rotten 
people. I got my fill of it. I'd do anything to know that 
I never had to go back.” 

He laughed. "Then, there's a man mixed up in it.” 

“No.” 

Bob looked at her calmly, his eyes dropping and Lois 
realized that she was standing again. Quickly she sank 
into deeper water. 

“What are you running from?” he asked. 

"Nothing. Bob, won't you believe me? I'm not running 
from anything except an ugly past. I never had anything, 
except poverty, until I was grown. Do you blame me 
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for wanting to get away from everything that reminded 
me of all that?" 

"I guess not." Abruptly, he stood up. “I'll go back to 

the fence," he said. "Get dressed. After all, l'm human 
too. I was in the Marines, you know—and we didn't 
play pinochle all the time. Get your clothes on, then 
we'll talk some more.” 
. She heard the thud of his feet against the gravel of 
the creek bank, then he was gone, Still angry, she came 
out, drying her body in the sunshine, combing her long 
hair with her fingers. 

When she had finished dressing, she waited, not anx- 
ious to go toward the place where Bob was working. 
When she heard his returning footsteps, she knew she 
had waited too long. 

He made no comment on his return, but sat beside 
her on the rock, Lois shook her head, allowing her hair 
to fall to her shoulders, feeling the warmth of the sun 
upon it, 

“Lois?” 

“Yes?” 

“Will you tell me now? Why you came to this farm? 
And how did you know where the pool was?” 

She said, quietly: "I was here. With Sandy. On the 
day we were married." 

"| see-" 

His face was filled with misery. She could not see his 
eyes, he was watching the creek, but she knew he was 
scowling. “I don't get it,” he said, “any of it.” 

“Don’t try.” 

“But I have to,” he spoke with a sort of quiet despera- 
tion. “I have to know why.” i 

“Maybe there is no explanation, Bob.” 

Angrily, he skipped a rock into the creek, watched it 
sink from sight in the water, A dragon fly hung motion- 
less above the ripples, then darted downstream, 

"There's something wrong,” Lois told him. "There's 
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some secret thing disturbing your whole family. What 
is it?” 

“Don’t ask me that, Lois.” 

“Tl have to know, some time. It might as well be now.” 

"Maybe you're right. I don’t know. I’m all mixed up 
in my mind about you, about Sandy, about the whole 
deal.” 

A short silence spun itself out, broken only by the 
clatter of the busy creek. The sun, low in the sky, cast 
long shadows across the flat of the rock, and turned 
the pool to purple. From somewhere, Lois heard the 
lowing of a cow, then the quick bark of a dog. 

“All right. Maybe I should tell you, Sandy and Dad 
had an awful argument just before Dad got killed,” Bob 
said unexpectedly. “That was what he meant the other 
day—to remember not to ever lose our tempers with each 
other. Dad was a good guy, pretty even-tempered, until 
things got out of hand. Then, he was a raging demon. 
He and Sandy had a hell of a fight, right out there in 
the field. When it was over and they went back to work, 
Dad was still upset about the thing.” 

There was another silence, 

"Sandy has always felt that if they hadn't had that 
fight" Bob explained, "Dad would have never been 
killed. Dad was excited, and careless, and he got killed." 

Sandy, feeling guilty for his fathers death; Betha, 
probably holding that guilt over his head. Not inten- 
tionally, Lois thought. Betha, despite her faults, loved. 
her sons. No, her attitude toward Sandy was unconscious, 
an urge to protect him from further hurt, And, how did 
Bob feel? 

He answered her unspoken question by his next re- 
mark, “I never felt that way,” he said. “About Dad, I 
mean. It was something that could happen any time, 
has happened to a lot of careful men. It was just his 
day to go, that’s all.” 

“You're a fatalist,” Lois told him. 
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"I am now. Before, I don't know. But after being shot 
at in the Marines so many times, I figure everyone's 
name is on some page. And you don't go until that page 
is turned.” 

“What did they argue about?” Lois asked. “It was 
Peg, wasn't it?" 

"They didn't argue, not altogether. It was an out and 
out fight. Dad finally knocked Sandy down and left him." 

“But, it was over Peg?” 

“Yes,” he replied, softly. 

“Why?” 

“Because Dad didn’t want Sandy to marry her, Be- 
cause she was a bitch,” 

“I don’t think so.” Lois’ defense of her friend was 
swift, “Peg is one of the best.” 

“She,” repeated Bob evenly, “was a bitch. She pulled 
a rotten deal to get Sandy to marry her. Then, when it 
blew up, she left town. She never had a baby, never 
was going to have one. It was a lie.” 

Lois looked at his face, shocked, 

“She said she was pregnant?” 

“Yes.” 

“By Sandy—?” 

“That was the idea. And, poor fool that he was, Sandy 
believed her and was ready to marry her, Until Dad 
broke it up.” 

Lois stood up, her shirt hanging outside her denim 
jeans. Absently, she thrust it inside her belt, buttoned it, 

Part of the answer was here; part of the story of those 
years when Peg had lived here, had been a part of the 
lives of these people. But that Peg, whom Lois knew 
as a friend, would attempt anything so crude as Bob 
claimed, she found hard to believe. Peg had many faults, 
but she would never lie. 

“Lois, forget what I said. About Dad and Sandy and 
Peg. Its all over now and best not mentioned any 
more." É 
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“Tm not sure,” Lois commented, “that it is all over. 
In some ways it may be only started.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I can't tell you. Not now,” 

She turned away from him, walking toward the edge 
of the clearing. Kicking at the loam beside the rock, 
her toe struck something buried. It was a tiny, golden 
cylinder, discolored by a long time in the earth. Wonder- 
ing, Lois picked it up, brushed the dirt from it. It was 
a lipstick. Opening it, Lois found that it was almost 
new. Dropped here, possibly, by some girl who had been 
brought to this secluded glen for the very purpose Lois 
had first been taken here, 

For some reason she didn’t fathom, Lois dropped it 
in the pocket of her jeans. Somehow, the sight of the 
discarded lipstick brought memories, It was not a popular 
brand nor shade, but somewhere, Lois had seen others 
like it. 

"Bob," she said, "unless Sandy had given Peg some 
reason to believe she was pregnant, why would he be 
willing to marry her?” 

"Because he's just that sort of simple, trusting idiot, 
He wanted to make Peg into an honest woman, I guess.” 

“It doesn’t make any sense,” Lois said. 

“Not now. Not in trying to tell it, But, you should 
have been here then.” 

They walked in silence toward the section of fence 
where Bob had been working. Nearby, under a tree, 
the team was hitched, waiting patiently in front of the 
wagon. Lois walked through the open section, noting 
that Bob had set three new posts but had strung no 
wire. 

“Til have to stay and finish this,” he told her. "Wait 
and ride up to the house in the wagon.” 

“No. I'll walk along." 

“Whichever you want.” 
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Lois stood for a long moment, looking across the 
feld toward the house. 

Bob said, "You haven't told me yet why you came 
out here, Why you married a man you didn’t even 
know." 

Lois turned. "No, I haven't," she said. “Maybe I will 
tell you part of it, Peg was responsible. You see, several 
years ago, just when my luck was at its lowest, Peg 
took me in and showed me the way around Chicago. 
She was responsible that I had enough to eat and some- 
thing to wear. Not that she bought my clothes or food. 
But, she did show me how to get things. She must have 
thought I'd be happy here, that I would make Sandy 
happy. I think maybe e loves both of us,” 

I see,” Bob said, slowly. Lois knew then that he did 
not see at all. Might possibly never see. How could he? 
How could he understand without knowing Cunningham 
—and Eddie, Without knowing the sort of life she had 
lived in Chicago. It would never do to tell him. 

She walked toward the house, As she passed through 
the bam yard gate and turned to fasten it, she saw 
Bob was still standing where she had left him, staring 
after her. Oddly disturbed, she went into the house. 
She tried to soothe herself by building a fire in the 
kitchen range. 

Later, after she had washed her feet, dirtied again 
by the walk through the field, Lois sat at the kitchen 
window and watched Bob drive in from the back forty. 

At the same time, she heard the rumble of the car 
as it tumed by the comer of the fence. Sandy and 
Betha were home. 

Bob came in first, shedding his skivvy shirt by the 
woodshed, washing his bronzed arms at the basin out- 
side. Lois, glancing through the window as she went 
about the preparations for the evening meal, saw that 
there was a puckered scar upon one shoulder. She | 
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realized that he must have been wounded in the war. 
It was odd that the thought should be so disturbing. 

Sandy and Betha came in, their arms loaded with 
bundles. Sandy looked at Lois, busy about the kitchen, 
her shirt sleeves rolled to the elbows and flour on the 
front of her jeans. 

“I got something for you,” he said, almost shyly. 

Lois turned, a skillet in one hand, “What? Oh, what, 
Sandy?” 

“Just things." 

Betha, in the bedroom that opened off the kitchen, 
was changing into a cotton housedress, Lois could hear 
her snort of displeasure. Probably, Lois thought, Sandy's 
purchases had been made over his mother's protests. 

Sandy had brought her some face powder of the shade 
she used. She needed that. There were also two cotton 
dresses, not too fancy yet still frilly enough to be 
pleasantly feminine, Lois was astonished at his taste. 
She would have expected something of a more un- 
attractive nature such as Betha Hanson wore. 

There was something else. Sandy fished in his pocket 
and brought out a slim, paper-wrapped cylinder, "Don't 
let Mom see this," he warned. "She's against such things. 
I like it. I like the color." 

Lois slipped it into her jeans, deciding to wait until 
later to open it. Betha Hanson came back into the 
kitchen and took over the preparations for supper, Bob 
came in, still naked from the waist up, and went into 
his room for a clean shirt. When he came back, Lois 
noticed that he had exchanged his fatigue pants for 
clean denim trousers. 

They ate in the mellow glow of the lamplight and 
for those few moments, Lois knew peace. Sandy was 
different tonight, more alive and trying to be friendly. 
Bob, although silent, was pleasant enough when spoken 
to. Even Betha seemed a bit more tolerant. 
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It's about time, Lois thought. I'm in this family and 
she may as well figure on my staying in it. 

After the dishes were finished, Betha went with Bob 
to sit on the wide front porch. It was now midsummer 
and even the nights were pleasantly warm. Lois, think- 
ing of the package in her pocket, went into her bed- 
room. Taking the tiny parcel from her jeans, she placed 
it on the marble-topped dresser. Then, her searching 
fingers felt something else. It was the lipstick she had 
found by the creek, Without thinking, she placed it also 
on the dresser. 

Deciding to try on one of the dresses Sandy had 
brought her from Alta, Lois slipped out of her jeans 
and stood in the darkness of the bedroom, almost naked. 
Before she was completely aware of his presence, Sandy 
was with her, his hands fastening upon the smoothness 
of her body, cupping beneath her breasts. 

“They'll hear you,” she said. 

“No. They're clear across the house. I looked and 
they're still on the porch." 

His face was between her breasts, his lips hot against 
her body. 

"Lois," he said, just once, brokenly, before the weight 
of his body bore her back upon the bed. His hands 
were at the small of her back, pressing, holding her. 

She felt his lips move from her mouth to the lobe 
of her ear and the touch of his teeth against soft flesh. 
She was rather surprised at the technique of this man 
she had thought but an inept farmer. His touch was 
tender, yet demanding and she found herself, to her 
surprise, wanting him. 

Her last thought, while she was calm enough to think, 
was to mentally compare Betha Hanson's featherbed to 
the rock that lay by the creek. 

Then began the coursing battle of the sexes, with 
this hard-bodied man, this husband of hers, seeking to 
conquer—and with Lois desperately seeking to be con- 
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quered. He regaled himself on her choice flesh, kissing 
and smacking his lips and licking with his tongue against 
her face and shoulders and arms. As he grew more 
importunate, he gasped and panted, and she rose to 
him eagerly, responsive in every muscle and pore. Yet 
she found that it was difficult for her not to bear his 
kisses—that was pleasurable enough—but to kiss him in 
return, Her kissing she counterfeited, but the rest of 
her responses were genuine, even wild. 

Powerfully, yet not too swiftly, Sandy let himself 
approach the apex of his hunger, Nor did he concern 
himself only with his own need; he was considerate, 
not unskilled, sincerely patient. Lois tingled and shook 
—she needed him, she wanted him, In a burst of con- 
vulsive craving, she suddenly rose to him as if by signal. 
Instantly he met the challenge, directing himself and all 
his strength and manhood to this holy purpose. With a 
stifled cry, he rocketed to bliss, his hands and lips 
clutching her, his heart beating like a mighty drum. 

Lois felt as though she were left suspended over 
an abyss. She was dangling in air, tortured, breathless. 
Why could she not wholly fulfill herself in this husband, 
this Sandy? 

In her torment, she could have screamed. Instead, 
she bit her lip and waited hopelessly. 

“Well, anyway,” he growled, “you tried. I guess I'm 
just not as good a man as some of those others you've 
known." 

He hunched up his knees and went to sleep. 
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Daviicur was a timid flush of gray in the east when 
Lois awakened. Sandy was still sleeping, his head bur- 
rowed deep in the pillow beside her. Quietly, lest she 
disturb him, Lois slipped from the bed and dressed in 
the half-darkness. There was no one in the kitchen 
when she went through, on her way to the back yard, 

Standing there, smelling the first breath of the new 
day, Lois found that she was, at last, almost happy. 
As she watched the orange sun ball leap up from the 
prairie, she was glad that she had come here, 

She walked restlessly, loath to re-enter the old house 
and start a fire in the kitchen range, It was a lovely 
morning. The mists rose from the cornfield behind the 
barn. The breath of the horses lay like fog in the still 
air of the barnlot. She went to the fence where the 
two heifers watched, hopefully expecting food from 
her, Lois rubbed their ears thoughtfully, and the swirls 
of hair where their adolescent spiky horns showed 
through. One of them ducked her head playfully and 
butted the fence post. 

Lois went on into the vaulted dimness of the barn 
and found an opened bale of alfalfa, Her arms loaded, 
disdaining the use of a pitchfork, she carried back 
some of the fragrant stuff to the heifers, watched as 
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they buried their noses eagerly, remembered the night 
before and smiled to herself. 

Despite Sandy's apparent hardness, there was some- 
thing sturdy and clean about these people. They were 
harsh, even bullheaded. 

But, although civilization had robbed this land of 
much of its danger, it was still no place for soft living. 
It took people with guts to wrest a life of any sort from 
this stubborn soil. It was a place where city-dwellers, 
like Cunningham and Eddie, would wither on the vine. 

"Thinking of Cunningham, Lois remembered his long- 
gaited, shambling stride, the keenness of his gray eyes, 
and was a little afraid, It seemed impossible that anyone 
could escape that man for long, She was disturbed by 
the thought that he might find her, even here, the wife 
of another man. 

She was thankful to Peg for seeing the coming crisis 
and for making sure that Lois, whom Peg loved, would 
be safe from the collapse of that house of cards. Eddie, 
of course, should suffer for it. The whole ugly plan had 
been his idea in the first place. It was Peg's intelligence 
that had kept Peg herself from the whirlpool and it had 
been Peg who had rescued Lois before it was too late. 

Limpy, the collie, came from within the barn and 
frisked about Lois’ feet, favoring the stiff rear leg that 
gave him his nickname. 

She heard the sound of booted feet along the boarded 
walk past the woodshed. Bob, his arms linked in the 
bails of the milk pails, was making his way toward 
the barn, His face was sober as he saw her, the smile 
on his lips seemed mechanical. 

"You're early," he said, briefly. 

“This country is spoiling me," Lois explained, “Never 
in my life did I see a sunrise before. But, there's some- 
thing about the air that makes you want to get up and 
do— 


"Its a wonderful country" He was looking beyond 
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the barnlot, beyond the far fields that lay along the 
creek, Lois felt that his eyes were on something she 
was not privileged to see. 

He went past her and into the barn. Lois heard him 
getting bran for the cows. She turned back to the house 
and started a fire in the range. By the time it was 
burning properly, Sandy came from their bedroom, 
rubbing his eyes and yawning prodigiously. 

"Overslept" he said. "The whole family." 

He stood by her, rubbing his big hand absently on 
the curve of her thigh just under her hips. For an 
instant, he looked down into her face and the golden 
flecks swam in his eyes. Then, silently, he went out. 
She heard him pufüng and sloshing the water as he 
washed his face. 

In the bedroom off the kitchen, she heard Betha 
stirring about. Lois went into the room she and Sandy 
shared. 

Something gleamed in the half-light from the window. 
It was the lipstick Lois had found by the creek and 
had placed on the dresser the night before. Idly, she 
opened it, and touched it to her lips. It was not a 
modern shade, yet was violent for her complexion. It 
was the sort of shade a tart might wear. The very 
thought was uncomfortable and Lois wiped the stuff 
from her mouth quickly. 

It was then that she remembered the package Sandy 
had given her the night before and, by claiming her 
before she had even prepared for bed, had caused her 
to forget. 

She held it in her hand, wondering as she heard 
Betha Hanson call them for breakfast. The package still 
unopened, she put it back on the dresser and returned 
into the kitchen. For, somehow—perhaps intuition 
wamed her—she did not want to open it. 

Betha was frying eggs, stacking them high on a platter 
like hotcakes, Lois would never become used to this 
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habit of a bountiful breakfast. For these people it was 
the stoking of a fire that never went out. They worked, 
played, fought, loved and ate, all with the same fierce 
intensity. There was something disturbing about them, 
like the glimpse of a wild riptide in an otherwise calm 
l, 

PS Jakobsson drove up in his wagon after breakfast. 
Leaving his team tied by the mailbox, he walked awk- 
wardly up the path toward the house. Lois was on the 
front porch and spoke to him first. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Hanson," Elj said, shyly, hold- 
ing his battered hat in his big hands. “Vere are d'boys?” 

"Out back. They're moving some cows into a new 
pasture today." 

“Ya, I know.” 

Elj was patently ill at ease. Lois knew he was wonder- 
ing about the affair of the hogs. He would never ask 
questions. If Sandy Hanson chose to make his wife 
work like a field hand, that was Sandy Hanson's affair, 
He might disapprove, but seldom openly. 

“Dere vill be a dance,” Elj said, abruptly, “At d' 
schoolhouse. It is next veek, You are coming?” 

Lois sat upon the porch railing, letting her jean-clad 
legs dangle and wondered at the change that had taken 
place in her. A month before, a community affair would 
have filled her with contempt and boredom. Now, the 
thought of any sort of activity was exciting. The change 
had come about without her knowing it. 

"If Sandy will go," she told Elj. ^Why don't you ask?" 

“I will.” He smiled, shyly. “But, I wondered about you.” 

“Til go and be glad to,” Lois told him, heartily, 

His glance was approving. “Dere is little here to 
amuse a voman,” he said, obliquely, “Hard york.” 

Lois told him, “I wouldn't trade places with anyone 
on earth,” Surprised, she realized that, at that instant, 
she meant it, 
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“Goot.” Elj was gone, heading around the house 
toward the barn. 

Limpy came from nowhere, saw her sitting on the 
step and came to her, laying his sleek head upon her 
knee. Idly she stroked his silken ears. 

“Lucky dog,” someone said. It was Bob, standing at 
the end of the porch. 

“A matter of opinion,” Lois replied easily. 

Bob had a short length of rope in one hand, with 
a snap on one end. He was engaged in flicking it idly 
in the dust at his feet. “You see Elj?” he asked. 

“Yes, I'm glad he invited us.” 

“He's glad you're going,” Bob told her. "Elj is the 
unofficial leader of this country. If there's anything going 
on, Elj and his wife are in the middle of it. Two or 
three times a year, they think up something and call 
in the whole countryside, To be included, is to be in 
what we think of as our 'upper crust. Elj has accepted. 
you, Lois." 

She retorted, “Is there any reason he shouldn't?" 

He whipped the length of rope against a pillar of 
the porch railing, watched it wind about the wood, 
then untwist to fall limply into the dirt. 

“Jt means more than that,” he said, soberly. “It 
means that it makes no difference what they may find 
out about you in the future; you have been branded 
with their approval. They'll always be behind you. When 
people like the Jakobssons take you into their fold, 
it's for life. In that way, the Jakobssons and the Hansons 
are alike. We're either friends or enemies. There's never 
a halfway measure.” . 

“Bob,” Lois interrupted, “have you accepted me?” 

He refused to meet her eyes. “Sure,” he said. “I 

ted you the first time I saw you on the station 
platform, You looked as lost as a yearling on an airplane 
ride, I guess J felt sorry for you, too." 

“Why?” 
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“This is a big country, Lois. There are a dot of big 
people in it. It’s worth something to have a spot in this 


|». prairie. m glad you're here.” € 
“Whatever has happened to me,” Lois said, “what 
ever I may have had in the past, nothing means any- 
thing to me now except to live here and to be wanted,” 
Bob laughed, yet there was something sober in 
laughter. “You'll always be wanted, Lois. You're that 
kind of a woman,” > 
Flicking his rope, he was gone. Limpy followed him 
to the barnyard. ee 
There was something queerly disturbing about Bob. 
For that matter, Sandy and Betha—even Elj Jakobsson— 
were all disturbing characters, But, with Bob, she felt 
a sort of indefinable rapport that was part of the two 
of them, unshared by any of the others. It was as if 
they had, in the few weeks, become the best of friends. 
^ Yet, between the two of them, there was unrest, even. 
sort of distrust. 3 
Betha Hanson was still in the kitchen, softly pi 
a hymn as she rolled dough for pie crust, She looked. 
up as Lois came in, but said nothing, , 
Feeling that she was fleeing the disapproval in those 
stern eyes, Lois went on, into the hall and toward her 
bedroom, It was a refuge, even against Betha Hanson — 
and Betha, Lois was sure, was one person in this wide 
land who hated her. . . . 34 
‘The room was cool and dark, the shade was still drawn 
lest the sunlight fade the flowered drapery. Lois busied — 
herself making the bed. Since Sandy and she had moved 
in here, Betha Hanson, to Lois’ knowledge, had never 
crossed the threshold, ad 
Picking up the lipstick she had found by the creek, 
Lois put it away in a drawer devoted to such odds and — 
ends and stood with the tiny package Sandy had gi 
er hand. She unwrapped it, the slender round: 
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she held it, looking at it, realizing what it might mean. 

There could be many explanations. It was allowing 
her imagination to run riot to make anything out of 
the matter. And even so, what if her supposition should 
be true? Was she in any position to judge the doings 
of another? 

No. If stones should be thrown, it was not the place 
of Lois Hanson to throw them. Not remembering Cun- 
ningham and. Eddie and Peg. 

Carefully, Lois put the lipstick Sandy had bought 
her away, placing it neatly beside its mate, the one she 
had found buried by the limestone slab upon which 
her marriage had been consummated, 

Then, she lay down across the bed and, for an hour, 
stared at the ceiling, 





company of Betha Hanson. 


Tunes pays before the schoolhouse dance, the first crisis 
came in this new life of Lois. Since coming to Alta, 
she had tried to live in a sort of vacuum, had tried to 
prevent the involvement of her emotions. It was a 


lefense mechanism, Lois knew. Subconsciously she was 
trying to prevent repetition of the thing that happened 
when she had met a man named Eddie. . . . 

The Hanson car had been misbehaving. Bob left just 
after breakfast to take it to the garage in Alta so that 
it would be in shape for the trip to the Jakobssons' later. 

Since the Jakobssons had no car of their own, it had. 
been decided that all of them could go in the Hanson 
sedan, provided they did a little crowding. 

Sandy had, earlier, announced he was taking the day 
to go fishing and Lois, as she stood on the front porch 
with the dishtowel in her hands, was undecided. If she 
went with Sandy, they could make a picnic of it, But 
it was six miles to the spot where Sandy liked to fish. 
They had no way of making the trip except in the old 
pick-up truck used for hauling feed. Lois had ridden 
in the truck once. That one time had been enough to 
alienate her from it forever. 

However, she had no desire to spend the day in the 
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Sandy came into the kitchen just as Lois hung the 
dishtowel on the rack by the still-warm stove. He wore 
his overalls and jumper, but had slipped his legs into 
his high waders. He stood near the center of the room, 
disentangling some leaders and flies in his tackle box. 

“You'd better come,” he said. "You can stay under a 
shade tree and sleep all day if you've a mind to, Itll 
beat staying here alone.” 

Lois looked up quickly. “Alone?” she queried. Surely, 
Betha would not devote a day to something so frivolous 
as fishing. 

"Mom's going over to the Jakobssons," Sandy said. 
"Something about the eats for after the dance. Mrs. 
Jakobsson wouldn't dare do a thing without Mom in 
on it." 

“Oh.” Lois thought swiftly.: With Betha gone, she 
could have the house to herself, do as she liked for the 
entire day. Yet, remembering the one time she had had 
to spend an afternoon alone, the prospect had little 
appeal. Perhaps, she reflected, it’s because I don't want 
to be alone with myself, Because I don't want to have 
time to think, 

“But—the car, You'll take the truck?” 

“She'll walk,” Sandy told her. “Said she wanted to, 
anyway. And, cutting through the fields it's only about 
three-quarters of a mile. I can go bring her home after 
we get back." 

"Ill be ready in a minute, she promised, and ran 
toward the bedroom. Her jeans were hanging in the 
closet, it was the work of only seconds to change, put 
on socks, slip her feet into loafers, She thought she had 
put a handkerchief in the pocket of her jeans, but 
decided she must have thrown it in the laundry. It 
was one of her good ones, initialed, far too expensive 
to take fishing anyway. She found a bandanna that 
would serve both as a head scarf and a handkerchief, 

Before she closed the drawer of the dresser, her eye 
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caught the gleam of the two lipsticks lying therein, After 
a moment's hesitation, Lois chose the one she had 
found by the creek and took quick dabs at her lips, 
then slipped the tube into her pocket. Even as they 
bumped out of the barnlot and onto the not-much- 
smoother road before the house, Lois decided that, 
sometime during the hours to come, she would ask 
Sandy about that lipstick, For, unless she was terribly 
mistaken, it was one he had once bought for Peg. 

Had he taken her, also, to the rock by the pool in 
the creek? 

I have no right to ask such questions, Lois told 
herself. After all, we took each other as is. Neither my 
past nor his should be investigated too deeply, Still, 
it was asking too much for Sandy to expect Lois to 
live with a ghost. As for Lois, her past was dead, it 
was unlikely that its fingers could ever reach to the 
here and now. If Sandy still loved Peg, however, and 
if it were only Betha Hanson that kept them apart, then, 
Lois reflected, something should be done, 

They left the highway at a bridge, the truck jouncing 
over rocks in the road, For more than two miles they 
drove, Sandy intent upon the task of keeping the truck 
from the ditch. 

They came to a grassy slope, screened by a thick 
copse of orderly trees, pines mostly; the land shelved 
gradually into the sand and stone of the water's edge. 
Clear water, dimpled with sunlight, laughed shallowly 
over the rocks. 

“It’s beautiful,” Lois said, quite overcome. 

“Yeah.” Sandy was swinging his long legs from the 
truck. “No one comes this far down,” he said. “Except 
Bob or I. There's trout in the pool yonder.” 

Below the grassy island, the creek widened and deep- 
ened, forming a diamond shaped lake almost twenty 
yards wide. The water there was blue, merging to / 
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almost purple at the center. It was a pool in which, 
on a hot day, the big fish would lurk. 

Sandy experimentally snapped a fly at the shallows, 
worked it in, wetting his line and leader. Then, pulling 

the folded tops of his waders, he fastened them 
at his belt and struck across the creek. Lois, left to 
her own devices, spread a blanket she had brought 
from the house on the smoothest part of the slope under 
the deep shade of a squat oak, Throwing herself upon 
her stomach, she propped her head on her hands and 
watched. 

The sunshine filtered down on her back, comfortably 
warm. A breeze, kissed by the creek, touched her red- 
brown hair. A gauze-winged dragon fly hovered over 
the creek, then drifted to the tip of a cattail and rested. 
Back in the open fields, a crow cawed harshly. 

Lois could smell the scent of the hot green grass and 
the pungency of Sandy's pipe. There was a not un- 
pleasant fishy tang from the creek, and the furry smell 
of the cattails. 

Even doing nothing, the time passed swiftly and be- 
fore Lois realized it, Sandy was working back up the 
creek toward her, She went to the back of the truck 
and found the bundle of sandwiches and the thermos 
jug of cold well water they had brought with them, 
and went back to the blanket under the oak. 

Sandy splashed ashore, sleeving the perspiration from 
his forehead, "They're down deep," he said. "May be 
almost dark before they rise. If you get tired of this and 
want to go, tell me." 

“I won't,” Lois promised. “It’s so much better than 
staying in the house,” 

Sandy removed his shirt and doused his head in the 
creek, combing his hair with his fingers, 

“After a while,” he said, “if you'd like a swim, there 
won't be anyone around.” 


“Maybe,” Lois said, noncommittally, The last time I 
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went swimming, she thought, there was someone around. 
And she wondered. For having Bob discover her naked 
in the water disturbed her less than the thought of un- 
dressing before her husband in the open daylight. 

Sandy had removed his waders and was idly rubbing. 
his bare feet in the grass when Lois remembered the 
lipstick she carried in her pocket. She held it out in the 
palm of her hand, watching the sunlight wink back 
at her. 

“Recognize this?” she asked. 

"Sure." He rolled over, looked up into her face. "That's 
the one I bought you." 

"No." 

He eyed her, wonderingly. 

"I found it, Lois said, "near the creek in back of 
the house. You remember the place?" 

He grinned thinly, “I think I do. And, didn't we 
decide that we weren't going to ask any questions? 
"This was more or less an arrangement of convenience, 
youll remember. We didn't even know each other, 
except through our letters, I'm not asking about you, 
not anything. Can't we leave it that way?" 

Lois said, slowly. “Except for this, If you're still 
in love with Peg, I'd like to know it. I don’t think it's 
fair to me, trying to take the place of a ghost.” 

He said, soberly. “I was a lot younger then. And, I 
guess there is something desperate about a first love. 
Maybe none of us ever quite get over it. But if I love 
Peg any more, Im certainly more confused than I 
thought." 

Lois propped her head against her hands, looking 
through the tree top overhead at the blue of t5 fs 

“The baby she was going to have,” she asked quietly, 
“was it yours?” 

Although she did not look at his face, she knew 
that it had gone hard and that the golden specks were 


flying again in his eyes. 
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"Who told you about all that?" he asked, harshly. 
He was irritably lighting his pipe, breaking the match 
into tiny pieces, 

“Well,” she repeated, “was it?” 

"It could have been anyone's ín this county," he mut- 
tered. 

"I don't think so. Sandy, I know Peg, almost as I 
would know a sister, She wouldn't lie about a thing 
like that. She's as straight a person as I've ever known. 
It was your baby, and you and your family have wronged 
her, terribly.” 

"No. No, Lois. For God's sake, don’t talk about her, 
ever, If it hadn't been for her, Dad would probably 
still be alive, . . ." 

"Not her,” Lois replied, evenly, “you. Did you ever 
stop to think that you can't hurt anyone without hurt- 
ing yourself?" 

He said, bitterly. “We don't think much, We don't 


have the time. To make a living out of this country 
you have to fight it every step of the way. Lois, try 
to understand, I was younger, didn't know my way 
around,” 

“If you still love her, she'll come to you," Lois told 
him, 


“And it would kill my mother.” 

“If your mother persists in keeping you under the 
hem of her apron, perhaps she’s lived long enough.” 

"Lois!" His voice was incredulous, 

"Its true. The only responsibility the old have for 
the young is to get the hell out of their way and let 
them live their own lives. Not your mother. She's stand- 
ing over you, waiting to cram the Bible down your 
throat." 

His hand was upon her arm, and the fingers were 
like steel. She broke away, for he was hurting her. 

"Its true,” she said, stoutly, “To her, every woman 
is a Mary Magdalene. I wonder that she ever got in 
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bed with your father long enough to beget the two 
of you." 

Lois realized that she was being bitter, that she was 
saying things that she did not really mean. They were 
merely the result of hatred being bottled within her, 
And, she did hate Betha Hanson, for what the woman 
had quite possibly done to her husband and for what 
she had most certainly done to one of her sons, 

He said, slowly, “I thought I was beginning to fall 
in love with you.” 

Lois replied, contritely, “I don’t know what brouvht 
all this on, Maybe it's because I don't have enough to 
do. Maybe it’s because I feel that I did wrong by 
coming out here. I'm sorry, Sandy.” 

She crept toward him, sliding under his outstretched 
arm, slipping her hands about his bare chest. 

“Give me time,” she said, “I’m awfully stupid about 
some things. Kiss me.” 

As he bent over her, she unfastened the shirt she 
wore, pressing the tips of her breasts to his chest, pulling 
his face between them. She felt the touch of his fingers 
at her waist as he fumbled with the fastener of her 
jeans, knew that his hand was against her bare hips, 
moving. ... 


It was dark when Sandy drove the truck back up 
the treacherous road toward the highway. Lois rested, 
her head against his shoulder, feeling and loving the 
ache of her thighs, the soreness of her breasts where his 
head had pressed. However she might hate some of these 
stern people, however many Betha Hansons there might 
be, she could never resist a man whose bare body 
could be so hotly demanding against her own—too bad 
she could not herself find a degree of actual physical 
satisfaction in this love-ritual with her husband. 
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The lipstick, the one she had found, Lois had thrown 
into the swirling waters of the creek. 

There was a lamp lighted, a warm fan of radiance 
across the front yard from the wide window. The car 
was gone from the barnlot. Evidently Bob had not 
yet returned from town. 

Lois took tackle and thermos to the house while 
Sandy put up the truck. She left the fishing gear, and 
the fish Sandy had caught with the coming of darkness, 
on a shelf in the woodshed, taking the thermos into 
the kitchen. 

Betha Hanson was there, although the range was 
cold and there had been no preparation for supper. 
Lois wondered a little about that. No matter how late 
it might be, Betha would usually think of food first, 
Whatever might happen, one must eat and one must 


sleep. 
Lois changed from her jeans—they were muddy around 


the cuffs—to a print dress and slipped her loafers on 
bare feet. Then, tying a ribbon around her hair, she 
returned to the kitchen. 

It was then that Lois realized that Betha Hanson had 
a reason for her quiet waiting. The second crisis of 
the day was upon her. 

Sandy was there, talking to his mother, when Lois 
came into the room. 

"TH watch the place, Sandy was saying, “But it 
was probably just school kids." 

Betha's mouth pursed primly. "Doesn't make any 
difference," she said, "We can't have such things happen- 
ing on our land. Think of what the Jakobssons would 
say. Acting like animals—" 

Noting Lois' wonder, Sandy said: "Mom went by the 
pool at the back of the place," he explained, "on her 
way to the Jakobsson's house. Seems like some kids 
have been in swimming back there and she's disturbed." 
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“But, why, Sandy? Certainly a swimming party is 
safe enough.” 

“Not this kind,” Betha retorted and from the look 
in her eyes, Lois knew that there was more to come 
and that she, Lois, would be involved. She remembered, 
frantically, the day she had been in the water when 
Bob had found her. Certainly, she thought, Betha could 
know nothing of that. And, besides, it was all entirely 
innocent. 

“Naked footprints,” Betha said, grimly. “In the mud 
near the pool. Worse than that, someone sat in mud 
and left the—well-whoever it was couldn't have had 
any clothes on. Disgraceful.” 

“Bunch of boys, more than likely,” Sandy said, pla- 
catingly, 

“No. There were only two people there. The marks 
of naked feet and another who wore shoes, And, PI 
bet they were up to no good.” 

Sandy was laughing, his eyes reflecting the yellow 
Jamplight. “Oh,” he said, “don’t be silly.” 

Betha Hanson said no more, she was reaching in her 
pocket, laying something on the table. Lois stared at 
the bit of material dumbly, knowing that however 
innocent she might be, Betha Hanson would never in 
this world believe her. To Sandy's mother Lois was 
forever marked with the scarlet letter. 

"Yes, Lois said, slowly, “It’s mine. It’s my hand- 
kerchief. I was wondering where I lost it.” 

And she noted that Sandy was no longer laughing, 
that his face was grim. 

At that same instant, came the sound of the car at 
the gate, 

Bob was home. 
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Nicur rv on the Minnesota prairie like a mantle of 
velvet. Lois, standing outside the schoolhouse was think- 
ing back to the ride from the Hanson home a few hours 
before. It was typical of the attitude of Betha Hanson 
that Lois had been, not too subtly, detoured to the 
back seat of the sedan, between hulking Elj Jakobsson 
and his ample-breasted daughter, Margaret. Margaret 
was nineteen, concerned with boys and utterly devoid 
of the most rudimentary intelligence. Elj had taken 
refuge behind the curtain of his own thoughts, 

On the whole, it had been an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, Sandy, Betha and Mrs. Jakobsson had occupied 
the front seat while Bob had elected to go with another 
friend who had a car. Lois found herself wishing that 
she might have detached herself from Sandy and Betha, 
wishing that she were there that night utterly without 
obligation. With Bob, she could have enjoyed the rustic 
entertainment. . . . 

She saw the flaming arc of a cigarette butt leave the 
open window of a car and fall to the dirt at her feet. 
Without thinking, she stepped on it; grinding it into 
Se ani in f ee A opia R 

surroundings. She was in sympathy with the prairie- 
_ dwellers’ instinctive fear of fire. E 
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Voices reached her ears and she moved purposely 
away from the parked car. Tonight, in this soft darkness, 
she was of no mind to listen to the love-making of 
others, For the first time since she had left Chicago, 
Lois was lonely. Lonely for Peg. If only things could 
have been different, if the two of them had not 
become involved in the endless circle that had caused 
Lois to flee the city. 

First, there was Eddie. And, past the shadow of 
his menace, she remembered the hulk of a man called 

“Hi,” someone said, 

Lois turned, one foot upon the single step that led 
into the schoolhouse. It was Bob Hanson, close behind 
her, who had spoken. 

“Oh,” Lois replied, feeling a strange change of mood 
at the sight of his big frame, limned in the light from 
the open door, “I thought—” 

“You thought that I might be squiring the village 
belle?” He laughed. "No. 1 came with Sweeten because, 
for some reason, I’m sick of my family. Im damned 
sick-" 

"Don't say that" Lois walked a few steps into the 
darkened schoolyard, turning her face toward the amber 
disc of the moon just over the rim of the flat land. 
“A family is a nice thing to have, Take my word for it.” 

"I never expected loyalty from you." 

“My family never meant anything much to me, but 
that doesn't stop me from wishing that they might 
have. I have no roots, anywhere, Bob. Sometimes, that 
makes things a little hard.” 

He laughed again, the sound oddly bitter. “I never 
expected philosophy, either. You're a young lady of 


She retorted: “Philosophy is nothing in the world 
but a nice word meaning that one expects one’s dis- 
appointments.” 
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Bob walked to the fence that édged the dirt road, 
stood leaning on the top rail, his stern face coppered 
by the wash of moonlight. Laughter came from the 

car under the spreading hulk of the tree and 
Lois was more lonely than ever. 

“Bob,” she asked softly. “Why do you stay here?” 

He tured, his face going into. shadow. “What do 
you mean?” 

“You're not happy. I can tell. I. . . You don't seem 
to fit, somehow. Maybe it’s because you've been away— 
been overseas. You seem to be almost as out of place 
as I am.” 

“Mom would say that you're putting unwholesome 

its in my innocent head,” he replied, the sobriety 
of his voice taking the whimsy from his words. “Lois—” 
He stopped abruptly. “Oh, hell.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” But he was facing her, his hands upon 
her arms. “Damn it, there is something, too. Why did 
you have to come out here? We were all right-maybe 
there was friction, but, no more than average. Now, 
it seems like we're all pitted against each other. A family 
divided. Mom thinks because she found your hand- 
kerchief by the creck—” 

"Your mother, for an old woman, has a very nasty 
mind, Bob." 

“You hate her, don’t you?” 

“Hate is not exactly the word because, whatever it 
is I feel about her, I'm sorry for her at the same time.” 
Lois paused, aware that the conversation was taking 
far too serious a turn. It would never do to alienate 
this man, the only friend that she might count on. 

When she spoke again, her voice was almost a 
wi . "Why did Sandy have me come out here?" 
she asked. did he want to marry me? When he's 
still in love with Peg?" 

"For God's sake, Lois, won't you leave well enough 
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alone?" He was leaning on the fence, his face propped 
in his hands, Even in the darkness, his features in- 
distinct, Lois knew that he was miserable and she felt 
a surge of compassion for this man who, like herself, 
was so unutterably lonely. 

“I have to know some time, Bob. Anyway, I've made 
up my mind that I can't stay here much longer. I don't 
know yet what I'll do or where Ill go—perhaps—" she 
paused, as if entertaining a new thought, "Maybe I 
belong back in Chicago. I never thought of it that way, 
but I've some bills to pay there. Maybe it's high time 
I took care of them.” 

Yes, her mind whispered, take care of them, Take 
care of Peg and Eddie, and the gaunt greyhound, Cun- 
ningham. Set your own soul at rest. 

He said, suddenly, "Let's walk somewhere. Anywhere. 
Get away from that racket." 

Lois was aware the beat of the hillbilly band inside 
the schoolhouse had intruded, like an unwelcome guest, 
between them. 

"They walked in the darkness along the road, turning 
toward the south. Lois felt the give of the soft loam 
under her feet, knew that she was probably ruining the 
last pair of good shoes she owned and cared nothing 
for that fact, The nights were warmer now that it was 
June, and the air was just cool enough to be refreshing. 
From the high grass on the roadside, crickets talked, 

"This is lovely country,” Lois said softly. 

“I thought you'd feel that way about it some day,” 
Bob replied. "Nearly everyone does. It's a hard country. 
to leave.” 

“Yes, But, I think I will. Maybe it’s just a premonition, 
but I think that pretty soon I'll have to go away.” 

“You said that before,” he replied. “Why? Is it on 
account of Sandy? Or Mom?” His voice faltered. “Or me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

He his hands upon her shoulders, his face 
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close to hers in the darkness. She could feel the stir 
of his breath upon her cheek. 

"Im in love with you,” he replied simply. 

“It’s hopeless, then,” she stopped, weighing her words. 
“Now I know how this will tum out—” 

“No, Lois,” 

“Wait. Bob, let me tell you—” 

“Don’t you tell me anything.” His voice was savage. 
“Let me tell you.” 

He went on, more calmly, “Mom was largely the 
cause of Sandy's not marrying Peg,” he exclaimed. “Even 
after Peg went away, Mom watched over Sandy like 
a hawk, Sandy had to write to her on the sly. Don't 
you understand, Lois? Ours is no family, Not like the 
ones you read about. I'll have to be honest and admit 
that. 

"I learned some things in the Marines, There was 
some spare time and I did some reading. There's a 
psychological reason for Mom being the way she is. 
Dad, to her, was security, Then Dad was killed and 
her security was gone. In desperation, she transferred 
it to Sandy. In her mind, I think, Sandy took Dad's 
place. It may sound odd, but it's entirely possible, As 
for Dad—I don't know—maybe he objected to Peg simply 
because Mom wanted him to.” 

His voice trailed off and Lois knew that in that brief 
instant she had seen the soul of a man tom into bits. 
His natural defense of his mother had been cast away 
in the greater desire to defend the actions of his brother. 
His mind simply could not accept the fact that both 
were to blame and, in defiance, had turned against his 
mother because, in his thoughts, his mother was akin 
to womankind and womankind was responsible, 

Lois said, “Sandy married me, encouraged me to come 
out here, just to get even?” 

"That's what I think.” 
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"Thanks," Lois said bitterly, "Thanks for telling me, 
now that it's too late." 

"Lois" She had turned away from him, was walking 
swiftly, blindly, back toward the lighted schoolhouse, 
her face wet with tears. She stumbled in the ruts of 
the road, but paid the rough going no heed. First, in 
her heart, there was a great anger at a man who would 
use her as a pawn in a game he was playing. Then, there 
was the hatred of a woman who would stoop so low 
as to disgrace her own sex. But, more than that, there 
was sorrow that she had not known sooner that Bob 
was in love with her. 

“Lois, wait—” 

She heard the sound of his steps, felt his hand at 
her elbow. He was beside her, his breathing irregular, 

“Please, Lois.” 

“Well?” 

She heard the eagerness of his voice with a part of 
her that was detached, aloof. For that moment, Bob 
Hanson, too, was a stranger. 

“I love you, Lois.” 

She replied, “The words are familiar, at any rate," 

“I mean it. If you leave here, I’m going too... .” 

“No. No, Bob... .” 

Lois knew then that she would tell him. And, she 
felt by so doing, that she would forever wreck any 
chances of happiness that she might some day have, 
But, it was a time for honesty. 

“Bob,” Lois said slowly. “Come over here to the 
car, I want to tell you something." 

He followed her, sitting beside her, his feet thrust 
out of the half-open door. Lois felt the greater darkness 
of the car's interior close about her like a warm blanket 
and was grateful for its concealment. 

“Do you know what call girls are?” she asked, then 
continued before he had a chance to answer. "They're 
girls who entertain men. Prostitutes, Ursi udi 
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with a procurer, male or female, who books them from 
one job to another and theyre paid to be good to a 
man—well paid.” 

She paused, feeling her words hitting against him, 

"Thats what I was, Bob, A call girl. I worked, and 
lived with a man named Trevask. Eddie Trevask. To 
be fair to myself, I should explain that the first time I 
got involved I didn’t know there was anything wrong. 
Then Eddie told me that I had broken the law and, un- 
less I continued, he would see that I went to jail. I was 
a call girl for years, Bob. That's what I was running 
from when I came here. That's why I married Sandy— 
to hide. Now, you know.” 

For a long time he said nothing. They sat in the inky 
blackness and listened to the chirping of the crickets. 
Once he moved restlessly, and the springs of the old 
car creaked. 

Finally, he said, “I thought it was something worse 
than that.” 

Her tone was incredulous. “Worse—worse than that?” 

He chuckled, “Yes. Murder, Or, child abandonment or 
something,” 

"Now you're laughing at me.” 

He sobered instantly. "No, I'm not. As far as I'm 
concerned, what's past is past. Probably you did what 
you thought you had to do, I've made a few mistakes 
of my own. As I told you, in the Marines we didn't 
play pinochle all the time—" 

Neither of them quite knew how they found their 
way into each other's arms. It was a spontaneous thing, 
as natural and as innocent as breathing itself. Lois held 
his head against her breast, resenting the thin material 
of her dress between them. She said nothing as she felt 
the fumbling of his fingers with the buttons and then 
their warmth against her flesh, 

Forgotten were Sandy and Betha Hanson and the 
country dance going on only yards from where they sat 
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in the car. Forgotten was the fact that Lois might be 
missed. 

There was, at that moment, only the flame of their 
mutual desire and the knowledge that this was right, 
that they loved each other, would always love, despite 
anything the world might say. 

There was sweet confusion, the exciting warmth and 
life of him close to her, the pain of his arms about her 
waist, the feel of his lips held to the hollow of her 
breasts, to the rosy tips. 

There was a moment when Lois felt she was wrong, 
but that moment was forgotten in the rising flood of 
their passion, For the first time in her life Lois knew 
there was love beyond security; love that could exist 
in the midst of fire or flood, For the first time she knew 
that a man and a woman could be truly one. 

Even the darkness of the nigbt slipped away and 
Lois found her universe lighted in a strange way. It 
seemed that daylight must have dawned unnoticed in 
their mutual rapture, that the sun was bright and hot in 
her eyes. 

The moment sped away and Lois lay against the worn 
seat of the car, her face wet with tears. 

“My darling,” she said, brokenly, tangling her fingers 
in the ripples of his hair. 

His passion now was spent but his affection was not. 
He held her close and tenderly kissed her, again and 
again ... 
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Tr was not until next day that Lois fully realized how 
her situation had worsened. Now she was in the un- 
enviable position of having both her husband and her 
lover in the same house with her. In addition, the men 
were brothers. . . . 

The Hansons were talking of another trip to town on 
this particular day. Rather, Betha was going over to the 
Jakobssons’ to help Mrs. Jakobsson in some particular 
farm chore, while Sandy was going to Alta on an errand. 
Bob was going, too, Lois knew, to save her the embar- 
rassment of his presence alone in the house with her. 
Or, she wondered, was he ashamed of what he had done 
and afraid it would happen again? 

At any rate, nine o'clock found all three of them on 
the way to their respective destinations and Lois alone 
with Limpy on the wide front porch. As the dust from 
the cars passage drifted from view, Lois laced her 
fingers behind her head and leaned against a post, 
watching the cotton-ball clouds in the sky. ^ 

She remembered the haste and the sweetness of the 
night before and reassured herself that, somehow, it 
would all work out. Someday, someway, there had to 
be the promise of a future for herself and Bob Hanson. 

Still, there was Sandy. 
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Whatever kind of man he might be, even if he had 
married Lois as a matter of convenience and as a way of 
getting even with a doting mother, even if his marriage 
to her had been an act of open madness, the future 
decisions must be his. It was his place to deny her. 

And, Lois found herself hoping he would. 

They could go away, she and Bob. Certainly neither 
of them would be sorry to leave this grim household and, 
although both of them deeply loved the prairie country, 
it was certain that they loved each other more. Lois 
realized, in her moment of introspection, that, really, 
Bob was the reason she found this land so beautiful, 

The postman came by, a few minutes early, stopped 
at the box, blew his horn at Lois and drove on. Limpy 
ran along the inside of the yard fence, barking at the 
car. It was a familiar routine and neither dog nor mail 
carrier was offended. 

Lois expected no mail. Who would there be to write 
except Peg? And Peg would never write unless she had 
something to write about. For that reason, Lois dawdled 
on the porch, loath to cross the yard in the hot sun- 
shine and carry back the seed catalogues or the almanac 
that the box was almost certain to contain. 

Limpy chased a yellow-winged butterfly across the 
lawn, his tongue lolling disgustedly. This, too, was an 
old routine. Limpy knew that he would never catch the 
insect but there was always hope. Giving up, he trotted 
into the shade of the porch near Lois’ dangling legs, 
flopped a wet tongue affectionately about her ankle, 
then dropped to the cool earth. Betha Hanson had 
had Bob dig up the loam, preparing a flower bed and 
Limpy found the damp ground kind to his stomach. 

Suddenly restless, Lois walked across the yard, 

‘There was a letter in the box—only one—and it was ad- 
dressed to her. Peg again! Wondering at what new turn 
of affairs had prompted the usually slothful Peg to write 
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twice in the same month, Lois slid a thumbnail under 
the flap of the envelope. i 

There was only a single sheet inside, barely half-filled 
with writing. Without reading it, Lois knew it would 
be bad news... . 


Cunnin was by again, damn him, asking 
his Ped sen ta with his fox eyes, 
Lois, why is he so interested in you? He has Eddie. 
Can't he ever be satisfied? By the way, Eddie is out 
on bail. The trial is for September, I think. I hope 
they give the bastard life although Cunningham 
told me when he was here before that Eddie would 
probably be let off with ten years, 

Lois, be careful. Don't write to me or anyone else 
in Chi, Cunningham may only want you for a wit- 
ness and that wouldn't be so bad. On the other 
hand, he may hope to pin more than that on you. 

Don't ever tell anything to anyone. 


It's too late, Peg, Lois thought. I've already told Bob, 
But I'm safe. He won't tell, 

Even so, Lois was disturbed as she walked slowly 
back to the porch. Although it was nearly dinner time, 
she did not want the lonely meal, 

She went on inside the house, leaving Limpy panting 
in the shade, and idly munched on a thick, cold slice of 
bacon still in the safe from breakfast. With only half of 
it gone, she felt somewhat nauseated and threw the 
rest of the meat away. Then, oddly, she wanted a cup 
of coffee. Washing out the pot, she rekindled the fire 
in the cook stove and before the coffee even began to 

brew she found that she had changed her mind. 

- _ She began to wonder at the idle veering of her mind, 
Like a weather vane on a gusty day, her thoughts were 
changing direction without purpose, 

Lois tried to read and found that the type on the page 
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before her eyes ran into a jumbled mass. She was 
alarmed now, more than alarmed. There was something 
wron 

e got a a drink of cold water and found that, for the 
moment, the nausea was better but, by the time she had 
returned to her chair, she was sicker than ever. 

It was then that her eyes found the calendar hangin; 
behind the kitchen door and she stared at the ems 
mass of dates with dawning comprehension. How mi 
she have forgotten? How could she have failed to notice 
so important an event? 

Women were sick this way. Although she had never 
before experienced it, Lois knew that it was true, 

She was pregnant. 

For a while her mind fought furiously against this 
trick of fate, Just when her own life was so undecided, 
just when the future was so unfathomable, this had to 
happen. What would Sandy say? Would he be pleased? 
And, what about Betha Hanson? Lois knew, without 
doubt, that Betha would be wildly angry, for here was 
a thing that might take Sandy completely from his 
mother, 

Her stomach finally fought its way to her throat and 
Lois knew that she was going to be ill. She ran to the 
kitchen door, through the woodshed and into the hard 
sunlight of the back yard before giving way to the 
retching, Then, she was properly sick. 

After the first violence was over, she leaned against 
the top rail of the barnlot fence and gazed weakly at 
the questioning faces of the twin calves. 

“Don't,” she said, laughing feebly at her own folly, 
“don’t ever let yourself in for this.” 

Even as she spoke, she knew that it was the ordained 
fate of all womankind. Even a cow must pay its way by 
haying a calf, It made her feel just a bit ashamed and still 
more rebellious at the unfairness of it all. 
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Surely, Lois thought, she was better than these moist- 
nosed heifers that licked her limp hand. 

Limpy came around the house, investigating the 
strange sounds from the back yard, and thrust his muz- 
zle into her hand sympathetically, 

Feeling better, Lois went back to her resting place on 
the front porch, trying to remember just what it had 
been that she had heard about morning sickness. It 
seemed to her that she recalled something about some 
women feeling the effects all day, others just the first 
few hours. Fiercely, she sat and hoped that she wouldn't 
be sick and even as she hoped, she felt the renewed 
plunging of her stomach, 

As she was being sick again, she was aware that a 
car had driven up and stopped. The Hansons, she 
thought, her mind working even in the presence of her 
acute discomfort. They've forgotten something and have 
had to come back. But, after long moments, there was 
no sound of footsteps in the yard. 

Fighting back the nausea-induced tears of self-pity 
and anger, Lois looked up. 

Tt was a newer car than the Hanson's, sleek and 
bedecked with chromium. It was parked just outside the 
gate and in it one man calmly sat. 

As Lois watched, he swung his long legs out of the 
car and moved slowly toward the fence, His eyes were 
on her, soberly waiting for an unexpected move. And 
there was a tiny wrinkle of puzzlement between his 
dark brows. 

"It must have been something you ate,” he said in 
mock sympathy. 

“Go to hell,” Lois said companionably, 

“Ts that the way to treat an old friend?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Nothing much. Except to know whether you're going 
to make this easy for me. If you want to get tough and 
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make me get the papers, then I might forget a deal I 
have in mind.” 

Lois looked at him in some wonder. She had never 
heard of extradition, did not know that she could not 
be returned to Chicago unless she permitted it or it 
was ordered by a court ruling. 

"Ill go with you," she replied wearily. “TIl go. May- 
be I'll be glad to go. Let me get my clothes." 

“Sure,” Cunningham replied. “Il wait.” He watched 
her with his fox-like eyes as she entered the house, 
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Lois AND Cunningham arrived in Chicago one night late 
in June. Although the trip had been tiring, it had af- 
forded Lois the opportunity of better knowing this 
strange man who had sought her for so long, With 
natural curiosity, she had asked him how he had man- 
aged to find her and had been told that, in time, the 
police could find anybody providing they wanted to. 
During the long drive, Lois had come to the conclusion 
that, albeit a policeman, Cunningham was a good man 
—one who would make sure she got a square deal, 

They drove through Oak Park in silence. They were 
both tired and had talked themselves out long since, 
Lois could not help but think that despite the haste 
the trip had been as informal as a pleasure drive, 

“Maybe I ought to tell you,” he said finally, watch- 
ing a stop light change from amber to red, “this trip 
was not made in my official capacity. I used part of 
my vacation on a gamble, It paid off.” 

Lois asked, “I’m not under arrest?” 

He laughed, “Not yet. Had you refused to come back 
to Chicago, you could have been. But, you see, had I 
been on official business, the Department would have 
sent a police matron with me. And, you'd have come 
back on the train. I figured this way would be better—" 
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“Much better.” Her voice was dry, Here Cunningham 
was thinking that he had tricked her, perhaps knowing 
the first qualms of conscience over it; yet she had been 
quite willing to return to Chicago. In the few months 
at the Hansons' she had found that the past was still with. 
her, could never be forgotten. The only way to find 
peace was to come back to the hurt and erase it. 

She wondered about Bob, wondered what he had 
thought when-he had returned to the house to find 
only the short note she had left. A note that did not 
even tell where she was going; only that she was gone. 

And she found it strange that she did not care what 
Sandy had thought. 

For the first time she could see what an ugly thing life 
with the Hansons could have been. Sandy didn't love 
her, never would. In his heart, warped by his mother's 
domination and the feeling of guilt at the death of his 
father, only Peg had a place. 

He had been writing to Peg and in so doing had come 
to know Lois, In a sudden spirit of rebellion, he had 
suggested marriage with Lois in a final desperate effort 
to escape his mother's smothering influence, It was his 
unconscious desire to manifest his manhood, to prove 
he was able to stand against his mother. 

Some of the psychological ramifications were too deep 
for Lois to comprehend, Still, with feminine intuition, 
she was aware of what she could not know. In the light 
of her understanding, she was sorry for Sandy, Sorry 
for Betha Hanson. And although she was in love with 
Bob, she was sure that she had lost him, 

Cunningham had stopped the car and was 
out. He stood in the darkness on the street side for a 
moment, drawing the last life from his cigarette. The 
glow from its burning end lighted his somber face, his 
honest though crafty eyes. Lois knew that at this instant 
Cunningham was engaged in hating himself. 

“Cunningham?” 
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“Yeah.” 

She saw the trail of his cigarette into the gutter. 

“Don’t feel that way. I was willing to come back, I 
had about decided to do it anyway. 1—" 

“You're trying to make me feel better, Lois. Don’t.” 

“I mean it, Cunningham.” She slipped out of the car, 
stood in the light of the twin globes before the police 
station. 

He said: “It was kind of a dirty trick. Just now, I 
mean. With you pregnant." He laughed, harshly, 

“I'm thinking of the jury. They'll feel sorry for you. 

“Is that bad, Cunningham?" 

She knew that everything was all right because he 


grinned. 

“No,” he replied, “that’s not bad—for you.” 

There was a very tired-appearing desk sergeant be- 
hind the railing that separated the hall proper from the 
bank of offices. He looked up when Cunningham ap- 
proached but his Irish face betrayed neither interest nor 
boredom. He was simply existing. Probably dreaming of 
a comfortable berth in the Detective Division or a 
chicken farm in the country. 

“Lois Brent,” Cunningham said, stopping beside the 
railing. “She's wanted in that Trevask business.” 

The desk sergeant swung open his book, his eyes 
now slightly interested. 

“You want her booked?” he asked. 

“{ want her to talk to someone from the D. A.’s office,” 
Cunningham corrected. 

“Man, it’s after ten o'clock." 

“The hell with that,” Cunningham said. “It’s just 
as late for me. Get one of the lily-livered bastards out 
of bed if you have to. Gross will do, or Hamilton.” 

“He'll be mad.” 

“I don’t give a—” Cunningham was suddenly aware 
that Lois was still at his elbow. “Go, sit down,” he 
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growled. “Get some rest while you can. I'll get somebody 
down here.” 

“But why, Cunningham?” 

He whirled to face her and Lois knew that he was 
angry. Really angry. Yet she felt that his wrath was not 
for her. 

"This is a goddam mess," he said. "I'm going to see 
that they give you your breaks. It's time you got some 
breaks." 

“It’s not your worry, Cunningham. You're a cop.” 

He looked at her, mirth in his fox-eyes. “You say 
that just like you'd say, youre a pimp. See what I 
mean? These bastards will chew you up and spit out 
the pieces unless someone watches them. Now, take a 
walk. Go to sleep. Telephone someone if you want to. 
Get out of my hair. I'll get someone down from the 
D. A's office and see about getting Markoff over here 
to defend you.” 

His back was to Lois and he was again arguing with 
the desk man. 

Lois walked down the hall to a public booth, slipped 
inside into the welcome darkness, Finding a dime, she 
waited for the dial tone. Even in the dimness, her 
fingers were sure as she dialed the familiar number, 

Peg would come down. Suddenly Lois felt the need 
of Peg. Peg was shrewd—an old-time Chicagoan—she 
would know the ropes. 

Lois listened to the muted buzzing that told her the 
phone on the other end of the line was ringing, 

Regardless of any personal considerations, Peg would 
come. Lois was filled with sudden warmth as she re- 
membered her friend. Peg was the sort of woman who 
never completely grows up, and still, Peg was dying to 
find someone to mother. Peg faced life with a combina- 
tion of naivete and wisdom that most people found hard 
to resist. Lois had never completely decided whether 
Pegs current boy friend was a son to her, or a lover. 
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Not that it made any difference, Whatever her motives, 
Peg was Peg.’ D 

There was nd Ynswer. Peg was not at home. 

Lois remembered jhe time. Ten o'clock was early in 
the evenitig) for Weg. The months on the Hanson farm 
had caused Lois ta forget that fact. Going to bed at 
eight or ‘nine; up at daybreak. It was hard to remember 
that some people went to bed at daybreak and got up 
at noon. 

Lois wandered back toward Cunningham, found a 
varnished bench along the railing, and sat down. The 
police station smelled of stale cigar smoke and carbolic. 

While Lois was sitting there a man came in. He was 
plump, young and looked like an overgrown schoolboy. 
Except for his eyes. They were gray, level and 
matter-of-fact. He spoke to Cunningham, looked at the 
desk sergeant, then turned to Lois. 

"I'm Gross," he said, "of the D. A's office. I was still 
upstairs, working. There are some questions we'd like 
to ask you.” 

“After Markoff gets here,” Cunningham interjected. 

“As the arresting officer,” Gross said dryly, “your 
job’s over. You can go home and go to bed.” 

Cunningham grinned. “Cops never sleep, I'll stick 
around until Markoff gets here.” 

“Suit yourself,” Gross was obviously displeased, but 
he said no more about the matter. He turned to Lois, 
“Miss Brent, you knew Eddie Trevask?” 

“Yes,” 

“How well?” 

“I object,” Cunningham grinned. 

“Go to hell,” Gross retorted amiably. To the desk he 
said, “Book her as a material witness. That will get 
Cunningham off my neck.” 

The desk man asked Lois a raft of questions, scrib- 
bled industriously in his book. “Lemme have your 
puri, he said. 
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Lois stood up, feeling alarm for the first time. “Why?” 

“You're booked,” the ‘sergeant replied. "Gimme the 
purse. You'll get a receipt.” 

Cunningham said, “Now look, Gross—” 

"That's it, pal,” Gross replied. “You're out of it. We're 
holding her on a definite charge for the preliminary hear- 
ing. Get the hell out of here.” 

Lois felt her knees growing weak and sat abruptly 
again on the hard bench. She said, weakly, “How about 
bail?” 

“Whatever Hardy says,” Gross told her. “He'll hear 
your story in the morning.” 

“Yes—but, tonight?” 

The sergeant said cheerfully, “The can, sister. YII 
call a matron.” 

Cunningham looked up, his eyes going toward the 
hall. The double doors fanned open and a short, thin 
man bustled in. He wore a derby with ludicrous effect 
and carried a briefcase under his arm. 

“Am I late?” he inquired, of no one in particular. 

“Almost,” Cunningham said. “Lois this is Abraham 
Markoff. Your lawyer—” 

Markoff held up one thin hand. “Tell her about it 
later,” he said. "Gross, what's the charge?” 

“Well—material witness in the Trevask morals case—" 

“You make me: laugh,” Markoff replied. 

“Well,” Gross was on the defensive. “We have to be 
sure she’s here for the trial—” 

“Subpoena her. Or is it a deep dark secret?” 

"She's a surprise. We don't want Trevask to know we 
found her.” 

“Gross, sometimes you don’t make sense,” Markoff 
said, “this is one of those times. Release her in my 
custody. I'll guarantee her being here.” 

“Gross retorted shortly, “Who'll guarantee you, you 
shyster? For Christ's sake, it's getting to the point where 
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a man can't even do his job. Life is too damn compli- 
cated. I'm going fishing,” 

Cunningham interjected. “I tried to tell you, Gross. I 
brought her in without warrant because she was willing 
to come, You can’t do a damn thing without a warrant 
first.” 

Gross snapped, “Whose side are you on? Jesus, am I 
getting the doublecrossl" 

Markoff said to Lois, walking over to her, "Come on, 
Til get you into a hotel. We'll thrash this out tomorrow. 
Or, maybe, Gross would like for me to call Hardy to- 
night so that Hardy can kick his butt now instead of 
later.” 

“Keep it clean,” Cunningham said, but he was laugh- 
ing and Lois knew that the crisis was over. Gross had 
simply tried to pull a fast one and had been thwarted. 

Lois found herself wishing that she were back on the 
farm in Alta despite the hidden conflicts of the Hanson 
household, There had been a certain amount of security 
on the farm even if there was no spiritual peace. Re- 
membering, she thought about Bob and wondered what 
he would be doing this late, Certainly all of the Hansons 
had long since gone to bed, but Bob... Maybe he was 
lying in that tiny room just off the kitchen—the bedroom 
that had been hers for a few short nights-and was 
lonely for her, turning and twisting for the want of her, 

The thought gave Lois a sort of vicarious pleasure, 
Bob was certain to attempt to find her. Sandy? No. 
Following the lead established by his mother, he would 
forget her, perhaps. But Bob was made of more honest 
and independent material. He would think of her and 
want her and, in all likelihood, search for her. 

Where was it all to end? Lois was Sandy's wife, 
even though he did not want her, Bob did want her, 
and fiercely, but Sandy—Sandy stood in the way. And, 
behind his frame, was Betha Hanson. Like an 
omnipotent god, she pulled the strings. Lois found her- 
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self suddenly hating the woman more intensely than 
ever. How could a mother so dominate a man who was 
her own son? It amounted to cruelty and Betha's love 
was the cruelest part of her. It was so all-engulfing. It 
was like a blanket, shutting out the sun and the air and 
life itself. 

Lois shuddered. Cunningham came over to her, rest- 
ing his hand on her shoulder. “We don’t know how this 
will turn out,” he told her, “But you'll be well-treated 
now, even if I have to bust a head." 

Lois looked up at him in gratitude, and the over- 
head light struck copper from the soft coils of her hair. 

"Cunningham," she said, "call Peg. I want to see 
Peg.” 

He grinned. “I already have,” he told her. “From along 
the road. She'll be here about eleven,” 

Lois said, “Cunningham, I think right now I love 
you.” 

“Ha,” he retorted and the sound was bitter. “No one 
loves a cop.” He paused, the corners of his eyes wrink- 
ling. "Unless it's a female cop. God forbid!” 

Lois was aware that there were quick footsteps along 
the hall. 

"Lois, honey." It was Peg. Just as plump as ever, yet 
—somehow lovely. It might have been her face, just a 
bit plain for beauty. The honesty of her brown eyes. 
Lois was aware that Cunningham was watching the two 
of them and that there was something akin to sorrow, 
perhaps envy, in his face. Peg turned from Lois, look- 
ing at Cunningham and, despite the harshness of her 
words, there was something like friendship in them. 

“I should have given up long ago,” she said softly. “I 
ought to have known this bastard would find you—” 
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Lots sar at a window in Peg’s apartment and watched 
the dawn creep across the Lake, It had been midnight 
when Gross had finally agreed that neither his case 
against Eddie Trevask nor Lois hefself could come to 
any harm should he allow her temporary freedom. Tech- 
nically, she was in Markoff's custody, but the little law- 
yer had managed to see to it that Lois was to be allowed 
to stay with Peg where she would certainly be more 
comfortable. Lois felt a surge of gratitude for both Mark- 
off and Cunningham. 

Peg came into the living rooro, her hair done up; she 
was wearing a faded housecoat. “This is the hell of not 
being naturally beautiful,” she seid, indicating her hair, 
"Sometimes I envy you." She walked across the room, 
turned out the floorlamp, found a cigarette in a box on 
the, coffee table. “Aren't you ever going to bed?” she 
queried, concern in her brown eyes. “Forget about this 
mess.” 

Lois turned her back to the window. “I can’t,” she 
replied. “It's all so mixed up. Eddie—then Sandy—then 
Cunningham. Now, Eddie again. It’s just a circle,” 

“That's life.” Peg sank into a chair. Leaning her head _ 

back, she fastened her eyes upon the light fixture in the - 
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ceiling. In a moment, Lois knew, Peg would be asleep. 
“Go on to bed, if you want to. I'll be along.” ` 

“No. We both need sleep.” Peg sat abruptly erect. 
“But, first, there’s something we have to talk out, I 
ought to be kicked for getting you involved with Sandy. 
I should have known he would change. But, my first 
thought was to get you out of this—” her arms swept 
the apartment. But Lois knew that her friend was indi- 
cating something far larger and more menacing. 

“Sandy,” Lois said, and closed her eyes. In her mind 
she could see him, the breadth of him, his hair on his 
forehead like silver. Like Bob— 

“Tell me about him,” Lois went on. “Tell me about 
what he did to you.” 

“Will that help?” Peg asked. “The thing is, all these 
years, I didn't really blame hím for it. I blamed myself— 
and his mother. I was a fool. The guy's a louse." 

“I don't think so, Peg. He's to be pitied.” 

Peg looked at her in some concern. “Don't get ideas 
about him, now,” she said. “I was wrong about him and 
I got you into a hell of a lot of trouble. TIl say again 
that I was thinking of you when I urged you to go out 
there and see him. My only thought was to get you away 
from Eddie before he ruined you completely, I shoved 
you from the frying pan right into the hottest fire in 
Minnesota." 

Lois objected. "It wasn't so bad. In spite of Sandy 
and his mother, I found something very valuable there. 
I found Bob—" 

“Yeah,” Peg breathed. “Too late.” 

Lois lifted her head in some surprise. “Is it ever too 
late, Peg? I don’t think so, I keep feeling that everything 
will work out some day. Just as it will for you, if only 
you don’t give up.” 

“On you,” Peg said bitterly, “faith looks good. But 
not on me. The only thing in life for me is what I 
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can get for myself. I've been a fool and a fool has to 
make it the hard way. You're different, kid." 

She stopped talking and Lois knew that Peg was re- 
membering. 

“What did you do,” Lois asked, “about your baby?” 

Peg laughed harshly. “What could I do? I came here, 
had it and gave it away. Someone adopted it. I never 
knew who. They don't tell you things like that, Lots 
of times I lay awake nights, wondering where he is. 
How he looks now. He'd be eight years old, Lois. I 
even remember his birthdays every year. I've never told 
you, but he's in my mind every day, probably because 
TII never see him. But, even at that, he was all of Sandy 
that I will ever have.” 

“You still love him, don’t you? Sandy, I mean.” 

Peg considered. "I don't know, really. Maybe your 
first love is always with you. But I expect it's mostly 
sentiment, No, I guess I don’t love him any more, I 
couldn't and keep my sanity. Sandy's nuts. His mother 
has driven him so far and so Jong that he’s merely a 
reflection of her. Like a mirror held up to her. Sandy 
thinks that it was his fight with his father that killed 
the old man. If you ask me, probably the old man was 
glad to die. Anything to get away from that beskirted 
horse he married.” 

Lois said slowly. “I found a lipstick down at the pool. 
I think it was yours. I think it had been there all those 
years, waiting for me to find it, Was that—?” 

“Where it happened?” Peg ground her cigarette vi- 
ciously into an ashtray. “Yes. However, I'm sure I didn’t 
drop any lipstick there. I remember the whole thing 
quite clearly, He was like a wild man—but I loved him, 
1 thought his fierceness was love for me. I was stupid." 

Lois stood up, walking about the room, touching the 
lamp, the copper nut-tray on a table, looking at a new 
picture Peg had hung over the mantle of the imitation 
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fireplace. Peg’s words were harsh and they brought back 
bitter memories. 

“That was it for me, too,” she said finally, 

Peg looked at her. “Are you sure?” 

“Positive. Roughly counting, I think we'll welcome 
the little stranger in time for a merry Christmas.” 

“I,” Peg said, “will be eternally damned. I mean that. 
I will be, Look, now, what I've gotten you into.” 

"It doesn’t matter.” 

“The hell it doesn’t. All this other business! I could 
kill that Cunningham! Why couldn't he have gone some- 
where else, why did he have to find you now?" 

Lois said, “I'm glad he did, Now everything can be 
finished at the same time. I can really be free,” 

“In the pen?” 

“Yes, even in the penitentiary, if they send me there. 
The greatest prison you can find, Peg, is the prison of 
the mind.” 

“Philosophy, now. You're always the big philosopher.” 

“I mean it.” Lois stopped her pacing and faced Peg, 
“You urged me to go out to Minnesota in order to save 
me from myself. I married Sandy because I thought it 
was the best thing for me to do, I'm over that, Peg. 
Some day, somehow, I want to start over, clean, And, 
the only way I can do that is by facing things, There 
is no escape in running away. 

“Maybe you're right.” 

"Those people out there. Sure—they are narrow, simple, 
But they draw life from the dirt with their own two 
hands and they owe no one. There are no shadows in 
their past, Peg, after all this is over, even if it is twenty 
years, I'm going back. Because out there is where I be- 
long. Not with Sandy, I couldn't stand that, ever. And, 
as long as I'm married to him I can never be anything 
to Bob. I've learned that too. There is no double stand- 
ard in the rules of honesty. You're either honest or you 
are dishonest." 
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“By God,” Peg said softly, “you're so damn right. And, 
Til tell you something. When you get ready to go, stop 
by for me, will you? I’m going back, tool” 

The phone rang. Peg, grumbling at the early caller, 
suddenly realized that it was eight o'clock. 

"Its Cunningham," she told Lois. “He wants to talk to 


Yort you ever sleep?" Cunningham wanted to know. 
"You're as bad as the police department." 

Lois suddenly found that she was alert, and with a 
strange warmth in her heart for this man, Whatever else 
Cunningham might be, he was honest. He was, Lois 
felt, her friend. 

“We'll sleep all day,” Lois told him. “Providing people 
leave us alone.” 

“Well, this is business. Gross has decided to postpone 
the preliminary hearing. Why, I don't know. But I don’t 
trust him any farther than I could throw one of those 
Art Institute concrete lions. I briefed Markoff as much 
as I was able, but he'll have to see you in a day or 
two.” 

Lois broke in, “Cunningham, won't you get in trouble? 
With Gross? Is all this in your department?” 

He laughed, “Hell, no. I’m a thorn in Gross’ side. 
He hates me like he hates women, the pansy. Maybe 
n greed some day, I hope so,” He hung up, still 
laughing. 


“There,” Peg said, “is a right guy.” 

“Cunningham?” Lois was watching Peg narrowly. “I 
think so, I also think he likes you a lot. Why not? There 
are worse things than being a policeman’s wife.” 

“Name one,” Peg retorted dryly, “Just name one.” 

She stretched, the housecoat gaping, revealing her 
rounded breasts. "I'm going to hit the hay,” she said. 

Lois watched her fondly as Peg disappeared in the 
direction of the bedroom. She heard the pad of her 
feet, and the closing of a drawer as Peg found her pa- 
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jamas. Later, the rush of water in the bath as Peg 
brushed her teeth. 

But Lois was still not ready for bed. She was dead for 
sleep and yet had passed beyond that to the frenzied 
wide-awakeness that comes with complete exhaustion. 

She watched the sunlight of the new day slant across 
Lake Shore Drive, glittering from the windows of the 
tall hotel and apartment buildings looking out on the 
Lake. From the distance, Lois imagined that she could 
hear the tireless rumble of the waves against the break- 
water. 

Life, she reflected, was something like that restless 
lake. Deep, mysterious, yet on the surface, bright. 
People were children who, fascinated by the promise, 
ventured upon the water in search of a sunbeam and 
were drowned in the blue depths they saw too late. 
Lois was aware of a feeling of foreboding, 

She shrugged it away. She was tired, that was all. The 
first tiny touch of nausea tugged at her throat. She'd 
go to bed. Rest. Later, she would feel better. She rose, 
walked slowly across the living room, her fingers trail- 
ing upon the polished top of a table. 

Her mind was an endless confusion of disjointed 
thoughts, memories. Bob and the night at the school- 
house. Her fingers in his hair. Sandy and the bank of 
the creek and the limestone cutting into her bare hips. 
Grim, menacing, the face of Betha Hanson. 

"Aren't you ever going to get some sleep?” 

"Coming, Peg." Lois let the streaming summer sun- 
light bathe her face. She made no move toward the 
bedroom. 

Lois found her confidence had quite drained away. 
Where she had felt courage, there was emptiness. Where 
the day had seemed promising, there was nothing except 
the taste of ashes in her mouth. There were tears upon 
her cheeks as she looked upward toward the slice of 
_ blue sky within her view. Tears trickled down across 
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her cheeks and paused, jewel-like, at the corners of her 
mouth. 


She did not bother to wipe them away. 

“Bob,” she said once, softly. Then, burying her face 
in her hands she stumbled toward the bedroom. 

Peg lay drowsily outstretched upon one of the twin 
beds. The shades were drawn but there was enough 
light to cast a honey-colored glow upon Peg’s ample, 
fleshy figure. Her brown eyes were half-closed, and the 
long lashes lent an almost Oriental cast to the face. One 
hand toyed idly with her luxurious, shoulder-length hair. 
Lois shed her clothes and donned a peach-hued night- 
gown of clinging nylon. 

“That baby doesn't show yet," commented Peg. "Your 
figure is better than ever, as a matter of fact.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Are you absolutely sure?” 

“Tm sure, all right. But it's too early for anything to 
show." 

“That little stretch on the farm really did you good. 
Your skin is so smooth and brown, Lois. Your muscles are 
sleek. And those gorgeous long legs of yours—yum! You 
look in perfect shape.” 

Lois shrugged. “I'm only twenty-three, you know.” 

“I know very well. I remember you were: seventeen 
when Eddie first got bis hooks into you." 

“Men,” muttered Lois bitterly. “Eddie—Sandy—even 
Bob! All they know is how to hurt a girl.” The tears 
came in a flood, She flung herself face down on the 
empty bed and let herself weep. 

Peg was no longer drowsy or slothful. She was watch- 
ing Lois keenly. 

“Yeah,” she said. “And the worst of it is, when their 
passions are too much for them, they can always buy 
relief or find some sucker of a girl to give it to them 
for free, But when we do the same thing, take our love 
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where we find it, were marked bad—we get into trou- 
ble—” 

Lois suddenly stopped crying. She rolled over on her 
back, then sat up on the bed. 

“You mean . . . You're trying to say that the reason 
Tm so particularly miserable just now is. . .. 

^Of course, Unrequited desire. You told me yourself 
that all Sandy did was hurt you." 

"Yes, Oh, I tried, Peg. I really did." 

"Sure. What you need is a man. Love. And if you want 
to know—so do Il" 

"Why don't you seduce Cunningham, then? It would 
be easy enough for you. And with him, I'm sure you 
would—” 

Peg interrupted impatiently, “You know I couldn’t do 
that. Why, he’s the one man I want to think well of me.” 

“And Bob is the one man whose love I want,” Lois 
retorted. “The one man who can give me fulfillment. He 
can fulfill not only my heart, Peg—but my body.” 

“Which is exactly what you require, right now.” 

“What does a girl do when she can’t have the man 
she wants? Here are the two of us,” Lois said sadly, “Are 
we supposed to just suffer?” 

There was a gleam in Peg’s eye as she appreciatively 
gazed at Lois’ lithe, long-limbed body. She sighed, then, 
and self-consciously looked away. 

“Maybe we should just get drunk,” she said. 

“At this hour?” 

“What's the difference? You probably won't fall asleep 
without some help,” Peg said. “Me too. We're both too— 
well, too excited. And a highball is better than a sleeping 
pill, I always say.” 

“Could be you're right, Peg,” agreed Lois despair- 
ingly. 

Peg jumped out of bed, padded to the kitchen on her 
bare feet, returned with glasses, ice, water and a bottle 
of good Canadian rye, 
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Lois, who normally was not much of a drinker, feared 
that the alcohol, especially at this hour, might set off 
her nausea again. But it did no such thing. The very 
first drink made her feel just fine, physically, and she 
downed two more in quick succession, Peg enthusiastic- 
ally keeping pace. 

They drank more slowly after that, deliberately seek- 
ing the numbness which would bring slumber. But the 
effect of the alcohol on Lois, now, was unexpected. All 
the things bothering her seemed to bunch up in a ball, 
a weight, in the region of her heart. She burst into tears 
again, sobbing in a kind of befuddled, misty hysteria. 
This brought tears to Peg’s eyes too. Sitting on the bed, 
she drew Lois close, pressed Lois’ head against her 
bosom, compassionately stroked Lois’ tousled curls. 

“There, There, dear. Please don’t cry,” Peg crooned 
sympathetically and drunkenly, “Things will work out. 
Come, lie down. Lie down, dear.” 

Obediently, trying to control her sobbing, Lois 
stretched out, her head on Peg's soft lap, Peg continued 
to stroke consolingly, to fondle and pet, and bent to kiss 
away Lois’ tears as a mother would a child's. 

The impact of Peg’s velvety lips on Lois’ cheek was 
wholly unexpected, at least to Lois. She stiffened, turned 
her head and involuntarily offered her lips. Their mouths 
met in a warm, seeking kiss. They tried another. Peg's 
tongue, shy at first, now darted and danced like a flick. 
of fire, A shuddering sigh tore through Lois; she buried 
her head convulsively in Peg’s breast, kissing, nibbling, 
uttering sounds which were no longer sobs but rather 
murmurs of desire and love, 

At the same time, Peg stroked comfortingly, her hands 
alive and soft. In her sympathy, and her pounding need, 
she ange herself to touch with her fingers the young, 
upthrusting, hopelessly lovely and seductively rose-tipped 
cae ie. Sock owai ies faros Joi ire el HR 
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moment the two girls had cast all shame aside. They lay 
stretched on the bed, flesh to flesh, clinging, kissing, 
fondling the fine and frantie beauty each offered whole- 
heartedly to the other. 

Obviously, Peg had had some experience of this 
strange departure from accepted ways of affection, Lois 
had never even been tempted before. But passion was 
4 powerful teacher, and with Peg's. gentle- aid, Lois 

quickly found the routes to bliss, Together they explored 
euch other, partook of each other, as no man ever had. 
‘The first wild burst of ecstasy sent her shaking into a 
blazing heaven that prolonged itself, then dwindled as 
torture dwindles, and finally dropped her like a plummet 
back to the softness of the bed and Peg's entwining 
arms. 
Still Lois was not content. In a moment she had roused 
herself. Like a shameless animal, she seized Peg and 
sought to tantalize, to overcome and conquer, She 
wrestled Peg to a prone submissiveness and, in frenzy, 
began to slap and spank and scratch. With a cry, Peg 
sought to escape, heaving and struggling until her pink 
body was all flying legs and waving arms and wriggling 
torso. But then the need overcame her too, and in ardent 
surrender she suddenly turned. In guilty yet inexorable 
hunger, Lois and Peg met lip to lip, flesh to flesh, and 
mounted swiftly to golden heights, where in surging, 
raging flame both at last found exhaustion, 
And as they lay and rested, each in her own bed now, 
Lois whispered, “Oh, Peg. I—I'm so ashamed. . . .” 
“Don't be,” Peg answered. “After all, you practiced the 
world’s oldest profession until recently, And although 
I never got into Eddie’s clutches, you'll recall I had 
plenty of experiences along that line myself.” She laughed 
bitterly. “Well, among the pros—to whom men reveal 
themselves so distastefully—it's common enough to be 
forced to find relief with one another.” 
"I know,” Lois said. “But that was never for me.” 
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“Nor will it be again,” Peg promised. 

Never again did the two refer to the incident. Cuiltily 
but contentedly, Lois rolled over and swiftly fell asleep. 
Peg, watching, smiled to herself. A moment later, she 
too was slumbering. 


B 


Tur Hot summer passed swiftly. For Lois it rendered 
dim the days in Minnesota with Sandy. But time brought 
an increased longing for Bob. Lois thought often, during 
those days, how strange the entire experience had been, 

First, there was the manner in which she had met the 
Hansons. Sandy, writing to Peg, finding in his letters 
to the girl his mother hated a sort of defiance against 
Betha’s dominance, Then, Peg, seeing that some day 
Lois might be in trouble, serious trouble because of her 
connections with Eddie Trevask, encouraged a corre- 
spondence between Lois and Sandy. 

It was as if Peg, knowing Sandy was lost to her for- 
ever, had given him to her best friend, However, it was 
Peg who had made the original mistake. From afar, lost 
in the distance of the years, Sandy might have seemed 
to her reasonably desirable. The human mind is prone to 
remember only that which it wishes to remember; for 
that reason Peg recalled Sandy as a composite of only 
the best parts of him, She did not take into consideration 
the fact that years might have changed him for the 
worse. 

Lois saw Eddie Trevask for the first time at the pre- 
liminary hearing, Eddie, though free on bail, was far 
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too smart to look up Lois and give the District Attorney 
more material for the prosecution. 

Hardy, the venerable Justice, glared from the bench 
in silent disapproval as Gross read the indictments 
against Trevask and Lois, 

Cunningham was in the courtroom, He found a chance 
to speak to both Lois and Peg. 

“I think Gross is a dope,” he said, without preamble. 
“He's insisting now that the two of you be tried sepa- 
rately, In that way, you,” he looked at Lois, “can be held 
as a material witness for Trevask’s trial.” 

Lois looked at him, wondering just what she had done 
to deserve a friend such as Cunningham. 

“What—what will they do with me?” she asked. 

Cunningham looked at her and his fox eyes were 
sober. “Gross will hang a morals charge on you, for 
sure. Trouble is, you don't have much of an out. You 
were of age when you met Trevask and there can be 
mo pleading in that direction. Why did you let the guy 
do it to you, anyway?" 

Lois threw up her head and some of her old deflance 
returned, “Because I was stupid,” she replied. “But not 
only that. You don’t know what it’s like to grow up 
without enough to keep your stomach full, without 
enough clothes to keep you warm in the winter. To go 
to school and know that the other children are whisper- 
ing about your worn-out hand-me-down shoes. Eddie 
offered me something I had never had before; the chance 
to make my own way—” 

Cunningham interjected. “But, didn’t you know it was 
wrong?” 

“Wrong?” Lois’ voice was incredulous. “Is it wrong to 
do the only thing you can do to eat?” 

"There's jobs. You could get a job on your looks.” 

Lois replied dryly, “I did. The best job my looks could 
make for me,” She stopped, looked idly at Markoff who 
was coming across the empty courtroom toward her, “It 
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was wrong,” she went on. "Everything Eddie ever did 
was wrong and I'm no better than he is. I’m not crying; 
I went into it with my eyes open and I got stung.” 

Markoff heard her last words. “If you were in love 
with Eddie,” he said, “we can count upon the sympathy 
of the jury—” 

“I don’t think,” Lois retorted slowly, “that I deserve 
any sympathy.” 

Peg took her arm. “Look, baby. Don’t be a fool! You 
weren't entirely to blame for what that louse made out of 
you. He’s kind of persuasive and he took advantage of 
you, Tell Markoff the whole story. Maybe, then, he'll 
see it different.” 

Markoff said, “She has,” he grinned. “That's what 
we're counting on. It seems as if Trevask engaged in a 
little polite blackmail, too. It'll all come out at the trial 
and I think Hardy will look at it in the right way.” He 
said to Lois, disregarding the others, "Don't worry about 
a thing, It won't do you any good and it won't be good 
for the baby. Let me take care of that department.” 

He was gone, a brisk little man with the inevitable 
briefcase. 

“How—?” Lois began. 

Cunningham interjected, “I told him, Hell, it’s an 
angle. Juries are never rough on pregnant women, May- 
be it’s the awe of motherhood.” 

“You were never in awe of anything,” Peg told him, 
showing her even white teeth. “Even motherhood. Cun- 
ningham, you're a rat but a sort of attractive rat. From 
me, that counts.” 

“I know it does.” The badinage was gone. Cunning- 
ham's voice was perfectly serious. 

At four o'clock that afternoon, some of Hardy's atti- 
tude toward both Lois and Trevask was betrayed in 
the manner in which he fixed bail. Trevask was held for 
fifteen thousand dollars, which a bailbondsman quickly 
posted. Lois found that hers had been set at five thou- 
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sand, a figure which, it seemed to her, might as well have 
been five million. To her surprise, Peg came forward and 
counted fifty one-hundred-dollar bills upon the clerk's 
desk. 

Later, Lois asked, “But Peg. All that money. Where 
did you ever get it?” 

Peg laughed and looked across the courtroom at Cun- 
ningham who was just going through a doorway leading 
to the bailiffs quarters. “You'd be surprised,” she said 
enigmatically. "You would, sure as hell—” 

The trial was set for the fifth of September and Lois, 
figuring, found the date was less than a month away. 
The summer was almost gone; there had been no word 
from any of the Hansons, even Bob. Still, Lois remem- 
bered, how would any of them be likely to learn just 
where she was? She had left Alta with Cunningham. 
No one had seen her go. 

Perhaps she should have written? 

No. She would never give Betha Hanson the knowl- 
edge that she had come to Minnesota as a fugitive from 

tice. 

Betha would know the truth some day. Until then, 
Lois wished she could cut that part of her life from her, 
make a clean break. Except for Bob— 

It was ironical, that, in such surroundings Lois should 
find love for the first time in her life. That amid suspicion 
and hatred, such a tender emotion could grow. But, for 
Lois, it was an inescapable fact. She loved Bob Hanson 
and would until the day she died. She loved him and he 
loved her, or, so he had told her. And Lois was Bob's 
brother's wife. 

Back in Peg's apartment, Lois found that she was ter- 
ribly tired. Her condition was such that she lacked the 
physical strength she normally had and the day had 
been long and nerve-wracking. She had seen Trevask, but 
had not spoken to him, nor in any way indicated that 
she was aware of his presence. As for him, the one time 
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he had looked in her direction, his gaze had seemed to 
go through her to the far end of the courtroom. 

“He'll bear watching,” Peg told her, “even yet. Even 
if you are in the same stew, the prosecution doesn’t 
have much of a case against him without you, Be care- 
ful, Lois, for God's sakel” 

Lois found the strength to laugh. 

“Do you think he'll take me for a ride?" she asked. 
“Or are rides passé?” 

Peg replied stubbornly. “He'll try something. Wait and 
see. Of course, Cunningham will watch over you some; 
he told me he would have a man on Eddie all the time. 
Just don’t take any chances, Stay in.” 

But Lois’ reaction was to treat the whole thing lightly. 
After all, this was no matter of life or death, Even if 
Eddie got the ten years that Cunningham predicted, it 
hardly seemed enough to cause him to take any violent 
action against her, 

Lois listened to Peg in the kitchen rattling the dishes 
as she fixed them a meal. Good old Peg! Not old . . . 
why on earth would anyone use such an expression? 
Lois felt a deep warm feeling around her heart as she 
remembered Peg's many kindnesses. And, the bail, Where 
on earth had she ever gotten so much money? Borrowed 
it, probably. But from whom? 

Tt was an enigma, and Lois was in no mood for enig- 
mas. She stood at the wide window, looking over the 
iron railing of the fire escape toward the street three 
floors down. The late sunshine bounced from the win- 
dows across the way recalling to Lois the memory of 
sunlight upon the water of a fresh creek, Dirty sparrows 
hopped along the cornices of the buildings and in her 
memory Lois saw the plummeting of the lark above 
green Minnesota prairies. 

Sighing, she turned away from the window. Peg came 
from the kitchen, noted the weight of tears in Lois’ 
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eyes and wisely said nothing. As the day faded into twi- 
light, they ate in the tiny kitchen. 

Peg stirred her cup of coffee for the fourth time. 
"Look," she said. "Suppose I write the guy. He'll want to 
know, want to.see you—" 

“Nol” 

“Look—” 

"No, Peg. Don't you see? This is not part of Bob's 
trouble. This is all mine, Whatever I have done, what- 
ever happens to me, it’s all mine to bear. There's no 
reason for him to go through any of it.” 

Peg said, “If he really loves you, he'll want to be with 


2T looked up miserably. “That’s just it. Don’t you 
understand, Peg? Maybe—maybe—he thinks he loves 
me. Just a little bit. To see me now, to suffer on my 
account, might change him—” 

"That's a lot of crap." 

"No, it's not. I can't risk losing him. If he came here 
—I mean—I couldn't stay away from him. I love him and 
Td want him. That's just what this whole thinz is about. 
We don't have the right to give any of us except legally. 
Im his brothers wife. Not only am I a whore, I'm 
incestuous.” 

Peg stared thoughtfully at her empty plate, “I think,” 
she said finally, “you're bringing a lot of angles into this 
thing that have no business there, But, you're the boss.” 

Lois* d, with some heat, "It's bad enough, Have you 
ever stopped to think that my baby might be born in 
prison? And, to make it worse, his father—” 

"I know what you mean." Peg was smiling wearily. 
“I guess you'll just have to think the thing out for your- 
self,” she said. “You'll find, before you're through, that 
you are judging yourself more harshly than anyone else 
will. Christ! After all, you haven't done anything a 
thousand haven't done. The only thing is, you admit it. 
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You're trying to live by the double standard when it 
doesn’t even exist any more.” 

“I don’t believe that,” Lois retorted. “It does exist. 
It may be unfair, I don't know about that. But there's 
a double standard because there are men and women—” 

“And,” Peg broke in, “the men get the best of it, the 
bastards.” 

"Let's not fight." Lois placed her head wearily in her 
hands and stared at the swinging pendulum of the 
absurd kitchen clock. 

When Peg spoke again, she changed the subject. 

“Have you been to a doctor yet?” she queried. 

"No. There's plenty of time. When I need one I can 
find one.” 

"I wasn't thinking of that. It might be a good idea to 
find out if everything's okay. People just don't up and 
have babies anymore. They have to be scientific about 
it. There's almost as much voodoo about having a child 
now as there was a thousand years ago. There's a doctor. 
across the street in the next block; tomorrow you go see 
him." 

“I will, Peg—soon." 

“Tomorrow.” Peg was silent, carefully framing her 
next words. “Lois, I had one, you know. One I thought 
I didn’t want. I’ve found out since that I did want it. 
Now, it’s too late. Maybe I'll never see it again. Imagine 
that, me with a kid eight years old I've never seen since 
it was born. Take my advice, Lois, plan for the kid. 
That will be something to hold you together in spite of 
anything they can do to you." 

Lois replied, evenly, "This child is wanted, even if I 
am an unwanted wife—it's rather strange. Its Sandy's 
child but I don't resent that a bit. It seems like an 
awfully small price to pay for the wrong I did him. 
Thats another thing I have to pay for. It was wrong. 
I had no right to go to him, to marry him, just to escape. 
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Peg, for the first time in my life I'm scared. What am 
1 going to do?” 

“Things work out. I've found that out. It takes a hell 
of a lot of mistakes before we learn the road to walk, 
You will, too.” She paused, her face wrinkling with the 
intensity of her thought. “It’s not exactly faith,” she went 
on. “Not the prayerbook, nickel-in-the-collection-plate 
kind of faith. It's bigger than that. Maybe it's in knowing 
and recognizing myself. I don't know, exactly, what I 
mean, Lois, It's too big for me to put into what words 
1 know. It has nothing to do with what we call right and 
wrong. The older I get the more I know that wrong 
and right are merely convenient terms, like—-like hot and 
cold. If there were no wrong there could be no right-" 

Peg's voice trailed off as she looked for the first time 
upon a new precept. Lois was watching her with awe 
in her eyes. Peg had depths even Lois had not before 
suspected. There was strength to Peg’s mind. 

Peg said, bitterly, “I’m in over my head. That's what 
happens when I try to think, Let's go to bed." 

"Peg," Lois said, pleating the tablecloth with her 
hands, "You don't have to stay here with me. Why don't 
you go out, have some fun? Surely, there's something else 
in life for you besides making a hermit of yourself on 
my account." 

"I'm not going back into the old routine, Maybe, Lois, 
it's a good thing this whole thing has happened. What- 
ever comes of it, maybe we'll both be on the right road 
for good.” 

And Lois knew, somehow, that Peg was thinking of 
Cunningham and the thought gave her a quiet happiness, 

“In the meantime,” Peg returned to her old business- 
like manner, "we'll sit tight and pray for a miracle.” 

"I don't plan on any miracles," Lois said. "They went 
out with the Middle Ages. Maybe we don't live right." 

"The knock on the door was soft at first, then repeated 
more loudly. 
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“Stay here,” Peg said quickly, “I'll go.” Although she 
turned her face away, Lois could see the alarm in Peg's 
eyes. Eddie! Suddenly, Lois was sure that it was Eddie. 
Who else would be coming here. . . 

It had to be Eddie coming to see to it that an im- 
portant witness disappeared. Lois felt the cold finger 
of fear touch her spine. Abruptly she stood up. Could 
she hide? Where could she go that Eddie would not 
find her? There was only the one door to the apartment, 
unless Lois felt able to manage the three rickety flights 
of the fire escape, 

She turned, facing the kitchen door, with all the fe- 
rocity of a lioness at bay. She would fight, knowing that 
Peg would not stand idle, She would fight with the piti- 
fully few weapons she had. Without knowing it, she 
held a long kitchen knife in her tense hand, 

Peg’s voice, coming closer. Strange words— 

Peg stood in the kitchen doorway, smiling. "Here's 


the first part of that miracle we were talking about,” 
she said. 

Lois dropped the knife with a glad cry, her arms 
instinctively opening in welcome. 

"I had a hell of a time finding you," Bob Hanson said. 
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Pec came from the bedroom, fully dressed. For a mo- 
ment she watched Bob and Lois as they uneasily tried 
lo make conversation. "I'm going for a walk,” Peg said 
abruptly. "A long walk." 

"No-no, Peg!" Lois was oddly afraid to be alone with 
the man she loved. 

"Sure," Peg grinned. “I have something imponderable 
to ponder. So long, kids—” 

"She's just the same," Bob Hanson said. "I think Sandy 
must have been crazy to let her go." 

The light from the bridge lamp washed over his face, 
revealing the stern line of his jaw, throwing his eyes 
into shadow. In her longing for him she felt the desire 
to touch him but knew that, should she do so, both 
of them would be lost. He was tired, she could see that, 
had probably been without sleep for three days, 

“How did you find me?” she asked him, more to start 
the conversational ball rolling, to keep her thoughts from 
intimacy. 

His eyes caressed her hair, 

“Tt wasn’t easy, But you had told me about this guy, 
Trevask. I knew you would be back in Chicago, so I 
checked with the police. A man named Cunningham 
gave me the address,” 
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Cunningham again. Like a guardian angel, Cunning- 
ham kept cropping up at the place and time he was 
needed. 

“He's a real guy,” Bob said. 

“The best. I think he likes Peg.” 

“She could do worse. A lot worse.” 

Lois said, "That's what I keep telling her. But, I 
think Pegs doomed to be an old maid." 

Bob left his chair, to sit beside her on the wide couch. 
"What about us?" he asked. He held one of her hands 
in his. 

“I don't know." Her answer was honest. "Bob—will you 
go back to Alta, For me?” 

There was an angry question in his eyes. 

“You're wondering about me,” Lois went on. "Think- 
ing that I don't really love you. Don't you see, that's 
the very reason I don't want you here, All of it will be” 
so unpleasant, There is no purpose to your being here. 
You'll only be hurt.” 

His voice was emphatic. “I don’t care about that, I 
want to stay and I will. Maybe I can keep some of the 
unpleasantness from touching you, Oh, Lois,” his words 
broke off in misery. “Why do things have to be this 
way?” 

“Because I made mistakes,” Lois lifted her head, 
looking him full in the face. “I made them and I have 
to pay for them. It's as simple as that, I'm finding out 
that, some day, you have to pay up every bill in full.” 

“It’s unfair." 

“No, it’s not. On the other hand—” 

“Let me stay, then.” 

“Are you sure you want to, Bob?” 

“Very sure.” 

Lois stood up, suddenly restless. She could no longer 
resist the touch of his hand. She knew that, unless she 
kept space between them, she would be in his arms. 
And, now, she had no right. The past was past, she could 
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mot change that. But she could alter the future and 
the future would find her living by a new code. 

She turned to face him, keeping the width of the 
room between them. There was but one way to do 
this, the hard way. There was nothing to be gained by 
evading the issue. The plain truth was, there was no 
future for them. 

"Bob, I don't know exactly how to say it, but—don’t 
you see? You have to go back. Regardless of what hap- 
pens to me, there is still Sandy. He is my husband. You 
don't have to tell me that your mother will never let 
Sandy ask for a divorce. And I couldn't. What grounds 
have I? I'm trying to live honestly, for the first time in 
my life, and I have no honest reason to wish him ill.” 

She continued more rapidly, ignoring the stricken look 
that gradually came into his eyes. 

"Tm going to have a baby, Bob. It's Sandy's. That’s 
why nothing can be done about us. Oh, I want you to 
understand, how I feel has nothing to do with it. Peg 
had a baby, too, and gave it away. Now, she wants it 
but can never get it back. I don’t want that to happen 
to me. After all this is over, I'll have to go back to 
Sandy, pick up the pieces and start over," 

He objected, "Maybe Sandy won't want you back. 
Have you thought of that?" 

"Bob, he's your brother—I've only come between you 
two. I was an outsider and I thrust myself into your 
family where I had no place. That's simply another of 
my mistakes. I don't want to make another—with you." 

“The way I feel,” he said bitterly, “is no mistake. 
Marrying Sandy was wrong in the first place. You never 
belonged with him. Oh, I know. He's my brother. I 
owe him my loyalty. But, all these years it's always been 
Sandy this and Sandy that until I'm fed up with it. I'm 
tired of playing second fiddle, . . .” 

"It's not that." 

"What is it, thenP" 
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Lois said, thoughtfully, “Peg was talking just a little 
while ago about faith. Maybe that's what I am just now 
discovering, my kind of faith. Honesty. Bob, for my 
sake, go back to Alta." 

"I'll never go back there,” he said, “unless you do.” 

Watching his face, Lois wondered just what it was 
that caused innocent people to be involved in every un- 
pleasant thing that might happen. It was like the bad 
apple in the barrel. No one could do wrong without 
contaminating some innocent bystander. In her despera- 
tion, in her attempt to escape the lies and filth of her 
past, all the Hansons had become part of her misery. 
Now, whatever happened, Bob would be hurt, too. 

“Bob,” Lois said suddenly, “Come here to me.” 

He looked up at her, his eyes wide with dawning 
wonder, He came to his feet effortlessly, standing close 
to her, his arms going about her. 

Lois said, brokenly, “My darling—kiss me.” 

Their lips met and the flame engulfed them both, 
until the very pressure seemed more than either of them 
could bear. Lois slipped her arms about his neck, draw- 
ing his head close, her hands going into the unruly silver 
of his hair, 

“We can keep this,” she said softly, “It’s the only clean 
thing that ever happened to me. But, you'll have to go 
back. In the first place, your being here actually could 
injure me. My morals, I’m afraid, are considered bad 
enough as it is, Go back, Bob, After all this is over, if 
you still want me, we'll talk to Sandy together. That's 
the way I want it to be.” 

“Don't talk, Lois.” He was standing, his face pressed 
against hers, and she could feel the trembling of his body. 
Her breasts were pressed against the hardness of his 
chest until they seemed twin mounds of pain, But, she 
was glad of the hurting. It seemed to keep her mind 
from the thing she bad to do. Some way, somehow, she 
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had to make him leave her. Silently she prayed for a 
way, even as he pressed her close. 

Tt was the ringing of the telephone that separated 
them. At first, it was merely another unwelcome sound, 
Lois closed her ears to it, feeling Bob’s hands tighten 
against her back. 

The ringing continued and Lois knew that she would 
answer, One part of her mind fought the other as she 
pushed Bob away. Yet, she knew that there could be 
nothing gained by losing the present in the fire of his 
embrace. That was something that must be put away 
from her for as long as the shadows hung over her. 
There might be a time that they could come together 
again, in happiness. Until then. . . . 

“Hello,” she said, holding the coolness of the phone 
against her ear. It was Cunningham. 

"Lois? I'm glad I got you. Peg there?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, hell.” The humming of the wire came to her as 
she waited for him to continue. "Listen, I'll be over as 
soon as I can get there. In the meantime, lock the door 
and don't open it. When I get there, TIl call out so 

‘ou'll know it's me." 

“But, what's happened? Cunningham, what's the mat- 
ter?" 

“We lost Eddie,” he told her harshly. “I had a man on 
him. He was supposed to do everything short of sleep- 
ing with ee But, Trevask lost him. What makes 
me so goddam mad is that it was the oldest trick on 
record, Trevask went into a bar and on to the rest room, 
My man, Nicholson, waited at the front of the place 
while Trevask went out the back door and down the 
alley. Will I bust Nicholson for this" 

"Wait, Cunningham—" 

But he had hung up. Lois stood numbly holding the 

. phone until she heard the angry buzzing of the dial 
tone again. Then, thoughtfully, she placed the instru- 
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ment in its cradle. When she turned to face Bob, who 
was standing nearby, another problem had been pre- 
sented. 

Trevask would come here. For what other purpose 
had he taken the trouble to evade Nicholson? True, 
Eddie might come in peace. He might talk and no more. 
Then, there was also the possibility that he had more 
menacing plans in mind. Lois, present as a witness 
against him, might be, in Eddie’s twisted mind, enough 
of a threat that he wanted to do something about her. 

Lois knew that, whatever the cost, she must get Bob 
away, and quickly. As an alternative, there was the very 
real possibility that he would tangle with Eddie—Lois 
knew only too well the treacherous tempers of both of 
them. 

“That was Cunningham,” she told him, noting the 
question in his eyes. “He has to see me about some- 
thing. He's coming over." 

“Must be important.” 

“Not necessarily. He didn’t wait for me to tell him 
that Peg wasn't here," Lois hated the lie, even if it was 
for Bob Hanson's own good. "Will you find her? Shell 
be walking along the Lake shore, maybe in the park. 
It's north, you can't miss it. Find her and tell her Cun- 
ningham's coming," 

"Well" he began uncertainly. 

"Bob, hurry. I want her to be here." 

"All right," he looked at her, his face wrinkling into 
a grin. “For me, you're the boss. Ill find her and bring 
her home.” 

“Thanks, Bob. Thank you an awful lot.” 

He gripped her chin in the fingers of one hand, kiss- 
ing her lightly on the lips. “Your wish,” he said, “is my 
command.” 

Lois walked toward the door with him, watched as 
he went into the hall and swung the door shut behind 
him. But, by then, she was back at the window over- 
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looking the fire escape and the street. She waited to 
see him leave the apartment building, cross the avenue 
toward the Lake. Then, she relaxed. Whatever happened, 
he was safe. 

And, what could happen? She was locked in and had 
mo intention of opening the door for anyone except 
Cunningham, who would be along any minute. Her 
breathing quieted as she assured herself of her safety. 
She went into the kitchen, got a drink of water, then 
returned to the window. Below her the pavement was 
bathed in a circle of brilliance from the street light, No 
one could get into the entry unless she saw him. 

So, she waited and watched, 

The seconds sped away. By listening acutely, Lois 
could still hear the ticking of the kitchen clock. It was 
a reassuring sound, calming in its ordinariness, She was 
aware that it was warm in the apartment and she opened 
the window that looked out on the fire escape, leaning on 
the sill, feeling a faint breeze against her cheeks, 

Was that a sound at the door? She was being foolish, 
Lois thought. Waiting for Cunningham's voice, she 
wondered what ruse she would have to use to get Bob 
Hanson to go back to where he belonged. Although all 
of her ached for his nearness, so determined was she 
to solve her own problems, she found herself scheming 
against him almost as if he were another enemy, 

If only they had met under other circumstances! There 
was a vast fund of happiness for her with him, Without 
further consideration, Lois knew that here was that once- 
in-a-lifetime attraction of a man to a woman that was 
proof against all circumstance. But, it had come too 
late... 

There was a click from the door and Lois remembered 
then something that had been troubling her ever since 
Bob left. It was a hunch, something lurking on the level 
of the subconscious, waiting to be brought into the 
light. When Bob had left, swinging the door casually 
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to behind him, not knowing the importance of being 
sure, the lock had failed to latch. 

Now, even before she turned, Lois knew who she 
would see standing there, . . . 

Like the dark figure of the devil, Eddie Trevask stood 
in the frame of the door, his thin lips parted in a familiar 
cat-like smile. 

“Hello, baby,” he said, moving easily into the room, 
Lois knew then, without question, that Trevask would 
most certainly be capable of harming her, 

He could easily have her abducted, even taken away 
from Chicago. No one could ever prove it. What was 
to prevent the police from thinking that she had fled 
again to escape her own fate? 

“Eddie,” she said, “you get out of here. You're in 
enough trouble already.” 

"I wouldn't be in trouble if you weren't around to 
testify against me.” 

He advanced a couple of steps. She backed away 
warily. 

“And you're not going to be around, baby,” he prom- 
ised. “But first, how about a little fun, just for old times’ 
sake?” His tall body stalked her. He did not smile, His 
tongue flicked in and and out of his mouth a couple 
of times, like the tongue of a snake, 

She sidestepped successfully, once. But his second 
rush caught her. She started to scream but his hard hand 
closed over her throat, 

“No noise, baby. Any noise, and I'll wring that pretty 
neck,” 

She knew that he meant it, So she did not shriek. But 
she fought and kicked as he dragged her into the bed- 
room. He flung her to one of the twin beds, but she 
bounced up, flung herself toward the door. He knocked 
her down with a swing of his fist. He lifted her and 
dumped her on the bed again. She lifted herself to a 
sitting position. He slapped her wickedly alongside the 
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jaw. As her head spun, he hit her again, toppling her 
over. Then he began to pummel her, pounding not her 
face, but her body. He slapped and punched at shoul- 
ders, breasts, buttocks—and as he did so, he broke into 
laughter. 

"You slut! Who the hell do you think you are? Better 
than all the other girls? Better than me?" 

He laughed insanely. 

"Come on, baby. Show me how good you are. Show 
me how good!” 

Strange that Lois did not feel fear, Just disgust, loath- 
ing. And pain. Her body revealed itself a mass of welts 
and bruises as Eddie Trevask ripped her garments from 
her. But she kept on fighting, As he rolled her over and 
attempted to force his viciousness upon her, she sank 
her teeth in his arm, A brutal punch to her stomach 
forced her to abandon that line of counter-attack. And 
by now she was exhausted. Her breath came in choking 
gasps. Her beaten, wearied limbs refused to move. Was 
there no choice but surrender, then? 

She lay supine, and the only part of her not quiet 
was her heaving, panting bosom. Eddie took the lull to 
mean defeat, acquiescence, and took his time now. Lei- 
surely, he kissed her lips, her breasts, relishing the taste 
of her flesh as she squirmed with disgust, His cruel hard 
hands poked and burned every corner of her body, She 
forced herself to endure. She forced herself to lie com- 
pletely still even as his hands went around her hips, as 
those hips were remorselessly lifted toward his seeking, 
scorching manhood. Here it was. Her last chance, An- 
other instant and it would be too late. Lulled by her 
deliberate motionlessness and quietness, he was con- 
centrating wholly on what he was doing. With one 
frantic, completely sudden upheaval, Lois writhed out 
of his grasp, rolled like a wrestler, found herself free 
of him and on the floor. 

Only a stitch or two, a few torn rags, now covered 
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her. But she leaped like a maddened doe toward the 
window on the opposite side of the room. 

Eddie sprang from the bed. He started toward her. 
He laughed, for he had her trapped. 

Without being conscious of movement, Lois found 
that she had stepped through the window and onto the 
iron treads of the fire escape. Also, that Eddie was cross- 
ing the room swiftly, his teeth white, like the teeth of 
a skull, in the dimness. In one hand he held a gun. 

Lois was running in the darkness, holding the long 
hem of her robe above her ankles, feeling with her feet 
for the indistinct steps of the fire escape. She heard him, 
climbing out the window, his quick footsteps upon the 
platform, then his cautious descent. 

Lois did not look back. There was no use. However 
close he might be, she needed her eyes to find the way 
ahead. One flight was behind, two more and she would 
be able to run into the lighted street. There, should she 
scream, help would most certainly come. 

The iron framing swayed beneath her, resounding to 
the thrust of two pairs of feet. He must be gaining. 
Silently, confident of his eventual success, he was closing 
in. 

Fear lent wings to her feet. 

Then, suddenly, it was over. Lois felt the emptiness 
beneath her feet, felt the pain that seemed to ebb and 
flow in the midst of brilliant flame. 

There was the press of wind against her face and the 
knot of hysteria in her throat. She may haye screamed, 
once, she could not be sure because the world seemed 
enveloped in mighty sound and crushing pain. Even as 
she fell, she remembered that, at the bottom of the fire 
escape, a full floor above the street, the span tumed 
and the last few feet of the descent had to be made 
by an iron ladder affixed to the building. Lois had 
simply run into empty space twenty feet from the con- 
crete of the courtyard. 
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In her mind, as she fell, she was conscious of the 
everlasting time. Everything happened so slowly, as if 
seen in that retarded motion used as a novelty in the 
movies. For a long instant it seemed that she hung 
suspended in midair. After awhile she began to wonder 
how she was ever going to get down. 

There was the need for haste. For some reason, she 
had been running. Someone was chasing her, that was 
it. Betha Hanson was behind her. 

No. It could not be. Sandy? Bob? Peg? Or, Cunning- 
ham with his fox-eyes? 

The world dissolved into a fiery ball of pain and Lois 
knew nothing more. 
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Lors was conscious first of the light. It seemed to have 
no focal point but rather to come from everywhere. 
Although not brilliant, it was enough to start sharp pains 
stabbing into her head and she kept her eyes tightly 
closed, At the same time there was the secondary im- 
pression of someone close to her, perhaps touching her. 
But, like the light, that sensation seemed to vanish with 
the closing of her lids. She felt cool, and vaguely com- 
fortable, as though she were in the first stages of awaken- 
ing from a long sleep, yet she was aware of her unnatural 
position, 

There was something affecting one of her legs. She 
had the absurd feeling that it was outstretched at an 
angle before her, pointing at the spot where the wall 
would normally join the ceiling. Then, even the effort 
of thinking grew too much and she lapsed into the 
cottony, half-consciousness again. She heard the words, 
the tone of the matter-of-fact voice, yet was unable to 
answer. 

"Feeling better?" There was the touch of something 
cold at her lips, the sensation of hands above her face, 
Try as she would, Lois could not separate the realities 
from the vague impressions that lingered in her brain, 

She was remembering. 
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There were the darkness and terror. But, terror of 
what? Was there the impression of flight? Of something, 
or someone close behind her? It grew clearer. There 
were steps. Hard, swaying steps. Iron? And, behind her 
the sound of feet, feeling their way in the blackness. 
Again she was aware of words: _ 

“She seems better. Her temperature is down. But, her 
leg . . . possibly months, Hard to tell, sometimes.” 

Two voices, À woman's? No, deeper now. And a man 
said, “I'll stay here with her. Thank God the fall didn't 
kill her." 

Another man: “Well, it’s another nail in Trevask’s 
coffin. I'll be going then. See you later," 

Silence, after the double-shush of the door. 

Lois knew that someone was still with her, tried to 
open her eyes, There was a head over hers. A dark, 
unidentifiable blob limned against the pain of the light, 

"Lie still. You're all right. Just don’t try to move.” 

That was a familiar voice, Lois tried to remember. 
Tt was a thread in the tapestry of her past, not standing 
alone but mingled with the riot of color that was the 
rest. To recognize is to concentrate and Lois was utterly 
incapable at that moment of controlling her thoughts, 
"They passed through her mind, as a flock of sheep that 
has been released from pasture, each following the other 
in stupid orderliness. But there was no clarity, no in- 
dividual memories, . . . 

Lois groaned and tried to turn over. It was then she 
found that she was fastened in some way, that her bod: 
was securely affixed to the bed. She rolled her head 
and immediately a hand was there, stopping her. 

Again, she slept. 

lt must have been late afternoon when she awoke, 
Sunlight slanted against the window, but the Venetian 
blinds were closed, filtering the glare. This time Lois 
opened her eyes and found that some of the pain had 
stopped. She was fully aware of the smell of ether and 
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iodine and could hear the soft steps of the nurses passing 
in the corridor. 

Bob Hanson was with her and, as she opened her 
eyes, he was out of his chair and bending over her. 

“How do you feel?” he asked. 

"Like—like I'd met a steam roller," Lois replied slowly. 

“You fell off the fire escape,” he told her. She felt the 
warm pressure, knew that he held one of her hands 
in his and, somehow, the touch gave her strength, “Cun- 
ningham was almost at Peg’s apartment when he heard 
the scream, He ran down the alley alongside and was 
in time to see Trevask go back up the steps and into 
the apartment again, Then, Cunningham stumbled over 
you. He saw that you were badly hurt and called the 
ambulance, That's why he couldn't catch Trevask. Cun- 
ningham was too concerned over you. But, unless 
Trevask jumps bail, he'll have to show up for the trial.” 

“He-he came in," Lois said. "In the apartment. I 
remember that. I'll always remember his face, It was 
like a mask. And, the gun in his hand. . . ." 

“You're sure of that?” 

"Yes—yes. He held it in his right hand, out in front 
of him. I had opened the window. . . .” Lois swallowed, 
finding her throat dry again with terror. “I thought of 
the fire escape but I didn't know that it didn't go clear 
to the ground." 

“It didn’t,” Bob answered, “but, you did." 

“I remember that, too. Then, it was all black.” 

Bob said, slowly, "That's something else we have to 
thank Cunningham for. Being there. Otherwise you 
might have died." 

Lois smiled feebly. “We owe him for a lot of things,” 
she told Bob. “You don’t know yet, .. .” 

“Yes, I do.” His face was in the shadow and she could 
not see the warm light that was in his eyes. “Cunning- 
ham told me everything. And, he has news for you, too." 

“What?” 
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"It's his story,” he replied. “I won't spoil it, Cunning- 
ham will be back later and he'll tell you then.” He 
paused, his face sober. “You're not falling for him, are 

E 
ye Cunningham? Don't be silly.” 

“I didn’t know. You think a lot of him.” 

“OF course. So does Peg—” 

He interrupted. “Speaking of Peg, she'll be along 
later, too. She's been taking the night shift with you 
and went home to sleep, It’s been quite friendly. I sleep 
in her bed in the nighttime, she spends the days there." 

“Bob, how long have I been here?” 

His reply came as a complete shock to her. She had 
imagined that this might be the evening following the 
night of her accident. Possibly the second night. But, 
no more than that. She could not recall anything be- 
tween the frightening descent into the darkness and the 
reawakening into the light. 

He told her, “Tonight will be eight days, Lois. You 
nearly died. But, you're all right now." 

She reflected irritably. That's the second time he's 
told me that. Why is he so insistent? Is it because they 
don't wish to let me know just how seriously I am in- 
jured? Or is he telling me the truth? However, Lois 
didn't put her questions into words. She knew this man 
she loved well enough to know that he would glibly 
lie to her providing he thought it was for her own good. 

Instead, she turned her head, looking at the inviting 
dew that dripped from the sides of the ice-water pitcher, 
Instantly, Bob was on his feet, filling a glass, finding a 
pipette, holding the contraption so that she could drink, 

“Not too much,” he warned, 

“T guess, for now, I'll have to mind.” 

“Not unless you want to.” 

So nice, she thought. So nice to have someone to worry 
over me. I guess its the first time in my life, except 
Peg. Peg always worried over something. 
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*Have you heard from Sandy?" 

*No. I wrote. Just after you were hurt. He hasn't 
answered yet. I just told him there had been an accident, 
I didn't insist that he come. I didn't know whether you 
wanted him or not." 

^| don't. When the day comes, I'll go to Sandy and 
tell him the whole story. Then, it will be up to him, 
And, whatever he does, I won't blame him too much. 
After all, this has been mostly my fault." 

“Lois, these things they say about Eddie and all that 
=I just don't feel like that was the real you. You were 
frightened or something. Or, maybe, you didn't have 
any reason to care for what happened to you. That's 
all changed. I care, I'll always care, Even if you remain 
Sandy's wife—I can’t help it, Lois.” 

There was another memory. 

“Bob,” Lois turned her head so that she could see 
the last of the sunlight. Funny, only this morning it had 
seemed distasteful to her. Now, she hated to see the 
dark come, 

“What, Lois?” 

“T want to know something and I want the truth. 
Will you tell me?” 

“If I'm able.” 

She listened to his voice. carefully, trying to judge the 
honesty in it, Certainly, if he were trying to evade the 
truth with her, he gave no evidence of it. 

“How bad is it?" she asked. “Me, I mean.” 

“Not bad. Considering you took a nose dive into the 
concrete. You're skinned up some, mostly.” 

“My leg. It feels so funny. Dead." 

“It's broken, Lois. In two places. They have you in 
& traction splint. That's why it feels odd." 

It was all she could do to frame the next question. 
Yet, when she forced the words, she knew that, im- 
portant to her as it was, there was something vastly 
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more important. A question she had not as yet gained 
the courage to ask. 

“Will I be crippled?” 

His eyes ‘saluted her matter-of-fact tone. “No, They 
can't be sure, but they don't think so. But, you'll be 
here several months." 

“How about the trial and Eddie?" 

"That's part of what Cunningham's working on. He'll 
tell you when he comes." Bob looked at his watch. "He 
should be here soon, too. Said he'd come before Peg 
so I could get out and eat.” 

She was instantly contrite. “Don’t stay on my account. 
Lord! The place must be full of nurses. Go on." 

Bob shook his head, smiling at her a bit. "They don't 
have the personal interest," he told her. "Although I 
think some of them are shocked that I insisted on stay- 
ing in the room with you. I guess they have you in the 
general category of a kept woman. I told them that I 
was your brother-in-law but there was one old character 
that must have imagined I was a gangster of some sort. 
She's been peeping in from time to time, expecting me 
to be slipping a knife into you. You'll meet her—and 
don't be surprised if she talks about your future life. 
She seems to be that kind." 

"Ill worry about this one, first. Seems to me it’s com- 
plicated enough,” 

There was a heavier step in the hall and in a moment 
Cunningham entered, his fox-eyes concerned, 

“Well,” he said, “thank God the lady has some life 
about her. This morning you could have been stand-in 
for a corpse.” 

The coming of Cunningham seemed to give Lois more 
courage. It was as if she felt he would share anything 
that concerned her, as if, by dividing disappointment, 
she could render the effects less harsh. 

"I've been with Hamilton most of the day,” Cunning- 
ham said, crossing his long legs before him. "He's a 
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bastard. A white bastard. Better than Gross, although 
Gross will be after a piece of me for going over his head." 

Bob looked over at Cunningham and Lois was sure 
that they shared some sort of secret. She also knew that 
it would be worse than useless for her to ask just what 
that secret was. 

"You won't worry about Gross, will youP" Bob asked. 

“Why, hell no,” Cunningham laughed aloud. “Not for 
a minute. After all, I'll be out of his bailiwick.” 

Lois felt tired, very tired. She had been awake too 
long, had concentrated too much and had taxed her 
slim strength. She dozed while the two of them talked, 
catching a word now and again. Deposition, Cunning- 
ham said, once or twice. And, they talked about some 
sort of deal. But, to Lois, the whole thing was unreal 
again. This time, however, she was not frightened be- 
cause she knew this exhaustion was just the natural 
aftermath to her injury and the drugs they had probably 
used. 

The question was still in her mind, however, waiting 
to be asked. Once, she spoke out, her voice stringing the 
words like beads upon a chain. 

"What—the—baby—" 

Someone—it couldn't have been Bob or Cunningham, 
because neither of the men would wear a white uniform 
—someone was with her. 

"Go to sleep," the someone said. "We'll talk later." 

Lois knew that they had given her a hypodermic, 
knew that she was going to be unconscious, and knew 
that there was absolutely nothing she could do about it. 
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Pro sat by the single hospital room window regarding, 
with vast dissatisfaction, her reflection in a small mirror, 
She studied her lips, wet her brows with a finger, wor- 
tied a stray lock of hair into place. 

"It's not fair," she said, finally, looking at Lois, “You 
look better in a hospital bed than I do on my two legs. 
How in the hell do you do it?" 

Lois regarded one of her legs, held at an absurd angle 
by an affair of eights and pulleys suspended from the 
framework above the bed. “Cunningham won't notice,” 
she told Peg. "Don't fret so." 

Peg giggled. “Ha,” she replied. “Also, if I may be so 
rude, double ha, What would Cunningham seé in an 
old bag of easy virtue such as me?" 

“Don't ask me,” Lois responded wearily. When Peg 
looked over at her, she was staring at the ceiling, the 
old, set look on her face. Throughout the entire affair, 
Lois had managed to keep some sort of courage with 
her. She had faced Gross, Cunningham and then Trevask 
with a sort of philosophical detachment knowing that, 
whatever came, she had asked for it, Every one of her 
misfortunes could be traced immediately to her own 
transgressions, 
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Except this. 

For they had told Lois, finally, that she had lost her 
baby and—now that it was all over—she began to know 
the full force of grief. For, like Peg, Lois had come 
equipped with a fierce sort of maternal instinct. She 
felt keenly alone and nothing that Peg or Bob or Cun- 
ningham had said helped. 

Peg was wise enough to know that Lois would have 
to find her way by herself, Still, it caused her concern 
to see Lois taking so little interest in the things about 
her. Expressing no usual convalescent desire to get well 
and out of the hospital. 

Lois had been here nearly a month now, twenty-seven 
days to be exact, both Bob and Cunningham had been 
with her daily. But, for Lois, Peg was the most comfort 
at the moment, because Peg had suffered—in a way— 
the same loss. 

There had been one letter from Sandy. 

In reading it, Lois realized that Sandy was almost 
unconcerned with her condition. His letter was vague, 
bearing no real news, telling only of conditions on the 
farm. It had been a dry summer; there was some fear 
that a prairie fire might sweep the plains around Alta 
unless rain came soon. He was well, his mother was 
well and the stock was thriving. Sandy seemed satisfied 
to let Bob take the responsibility of caring for Lois, 
seeing that she had what she needed, Probably, Lois 
reflected, Sandy only thought it Bob’s brotherly duty. 

Lois was conscious of a feeling of deep unrest. She 
was comfortable, had enough visitors to prevent her 
becoming too bored, and was actually better cared for 
than she had ever been before. Still, she wondered, after 
this, what? 

She had become accustomed to the white walls of 
the hospital room, the flowers that invariably stood upon 
the table by her bed. They must take turns, she thought, 
Peg and Bob and Cunningham. There were fresh ar- 
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rangements each day or so, seemingly without end. Both 
Bob and Cunningham had brought books, and Peg was 
with her at every possible moment. 

But Lois was afraid to look too far into the future. 
For, after all, what did it hold for her? Prison? Perhaps 
not. But, even so, there might be a worse prison—life 
in Alta with a man she did not love. Ever in her mind, 
like a suddenly remembered ache, there was Bob Han- 
son. 

Peg stirred, bored by the continued silence, Lois, look- 
ing at her, saw that she had worn her new brown linen, 
the exact shade to compliment Peg's hair and eyes. Her 
hat was white, as were her purse and shoes. Peg looked 
even younger than her thirty-one years. Lois knew that 
Peg dressed carefully because of Cunningham. Whatever 
happened to her, Peg and Cunningham would get to- 
gether. Lois knew that they, of all people, belonged 
together. 

"Penny," Peg said. 

“Not worth it,” Lois replied. "I was thinking of you 
and Cunningham." 

“You're better,” Peg retorted. "You're becoming of- 
fensive." 

Lois could not help but smile at Peg's good natured 
acceptance of the facts, Even Peg knew that Peg was 
in love with Cunningham. And, of all of them, Peg knew, 
more than anyone why she could never hope. She and 
Cunningham were from two different worlds. And, as 
Peg had sometimes said, a cop is a cop until he dies, 
even after he buys a chicken farm. 

Peg was still with Lois when Gross came in. He was 
accompanied by a stenographer and Markoff, Lois" 
lawyer, Gross looked unhappy. His eyes were angry, 
but his voice was even and undisturbed. 

1 "Well," he said, *you win. We'll take your deposition 
ere." 


Markoff laughed, placing his briefcase on the table 
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^ wnder the spreading vase of flowers. "He's a poor loser,” 
he told Lois. "He's mad because he can't drag you into 
court," 

“Tm perfectly willing to go,” Lois said, “if Pm able.” 

"That's just it" Gross griped. "You're not able. Why, 
if I brought you into a courtroom, the public would have 
my hide tacked on the fence before morning. We know 
when we're licked, If you'll give us the evidence we 
want against Trevask, we're willing to make a deal.” 

Markoff said nothing, but he was listening carefully. 
Peg made a move as if to leave but Lois motioned her 
back to her chair. “I want you to stay,” Lois said. “May- 
be I'll need a witness.” 

Markoff’s easy laughter was loud in the silence. 

“Hell,” Gross said, “I'm not trying to Jay a trap.” 

Markoff said, “I know damn well you're not, sonny 
boy. I talked to Hamilton myself.” He turned to Lois. 
“What Gross hates to tell you is the D. A.’s willing to 
drop the charges against you in exchange for the dope 
on Trevask, But, you don’t have to play ball unless you 
want to, You can make them subpoena you into court 
before you talk.” 

“Tl tell him,” Lois said wearily. She moved her head 
restlessly upon the pillow and Markoff, who had not 
seen her for several days, was shocked to see how thin 
her face was, It seemed more as if her shadow lay there, 
while the Lois he had known had moved away. 

“When did you first meet Eddie Trevask?” Gross asked 
idly. Lois saw that the stenographer was seated, his 
shorthand notebook open. This was it. 

"Late in 1953,” she replied. “In October.” 

A pencil made scratching sounds, 

Gross went on: “How?” 

“How did I meet him? At a dance, I met Eddie 
there.” 

"That's the first you knew of his proposition?” 

“Yes, But, I didn't know it was a proposition. At first, 
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the explanation he gave me was innocent enough. I had 
been kicked around from pillar to post. I wanted some 
way to make some money. Eddie told me of his organi- 
zation, told me it was for the purpose of supplying dates 
to reputable businessmen." 

Gross smiled. "And you didn't suspect anything?" 

"No." 

Markoff saluted Lois with his eyes. She was, he re- 
flected, an excellent witness in her own defense, 

"Up until that time," Gross went on inexorably, "had 
you ever been married?" 

“No.” 

“Who, then, were you living with at the time?” 

Lois turned her head in order that she might see 
Gross’ face. 

"You don't have to answer that,” Markoff told her, 
"It has no bearing on the case." 

“It establishes her morals,” Gross objected. 

Markoff exploded, “For Christ’s sake. I thought Trevask 
was on the spot, not her, What if she was living with 
somebody? Do you realize that twenty percent of the 
people living together today are doing so under common 
law? Get up to date, Gross. It can be legally moral to 
live together," 

Gross went back to his original subject. "Trevask told 
you he had an organization that supplied dates for busi- 
nessmen in Chicago. Now, just what sort of ‘dates’ were 
those?” 

Lois replied slowly, “Ordinary dates. Maybe a show. 
Or dancing, or both. Supper.” 

"Wasn't it true," Gross persisted, "that you were to 
furnish them an apartment in case they wanted to stay 
all night with you?" 

"That was what I soon found out.” 

“Oh,” it was a satisfied sound. “Then that wasn't in 
the original agreement.” 

“No. The first time Trevask called, he told me to meet 
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a man. I met him. We had a nice time. Went to a show 
and danced until three o'clock. Then, he took me home. 
I slept alone." Lois waited, then added, "Sorry to dis- 
appoint you." 

Gross continued imperturbably, "What then?” 

"The joker." Lois stopped, remembering. "Eddie had 
tricked me. My 'customer' of the night before was willing 
to swear that I had been called for immoral purposes. 
Eddie told me this was against the law and, unless I 
went along with him, he could send me to jail" 

"You believed him?" 

“You'll have to remember,” Markoff interjected, “that 
she was younger, relatively inexperienced. Why shouldn't 
she believe him?” 

“I see,” Gross looked in the direction of the: police 
stenographer who was still busily making pothooks in 
his flat book. “Got all that, Henry?” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

Gross continued, “Then, as I understand it, you began 
living with Trevask.” 

“Yes.” Lois’ reply was low, but firm. 

“Why?” 

“For the same reason, I was afraid to do anything 
else.” 

“Why didn’t you come to the police?” 

Lois retorted, “I didn't have much faith in the police.” 

“Do you now?” 

“That doesn’t have a goddam thing to do with it, 
either,” Markoff objected. 

“So it doesn’t,” Gross retorted agreeably. “You poor 
man’s Blackstone.” 

“Flattery,” said Markoff, “will get you nothing,” 

Lois found herself becoming alarmed at Gross’ seem- 
ingly easy manner. That the man was planning some- 
thing, she full well knew. He had the reputation of being 
an astute lawyer. Since he had entered the District 
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Attorney's office, he had had a number of clever convic- 
tions to his credit. Why, then, was he wasting time ask- 
ing such apparently harmless questions? His next words 
answered her unvoiced query. 

"This is not my idea of how to go at the job," he 
confessed, "Its Hamilton's. I think he's counting on 
Trevask pleading guilty when he sees that he hasn't a 
chance anyway. Maybe he will, I don't know." He re- 
turned to the questioning. 

“How long were you connected with this organization 
of Trevask's?" 

“Almost until 1959. When I left to go to Minnesota,” 
Lois replied. 

“You lived with him, did his dirty work for almost 
six years?” 

“I had to.” 

“And, during this time you were intimate with the 
men he sent you to entertain?” 

“Not willingly.” Lois was crying, Gross was uncom- 
fortable, secing the tears upon the wan face. “You have 
no idea how afraid I was of him.” 

"No," Gross answered slowly, "I guess I don't. It 
seems impossible in this day and time. Just an ordinary 
man with that much power over human beings. If 
"Trevask went to the chair, which he won't, it would be 
no miscarriage of justice," 

Markoff took his briefcase from where it lay, looking 
down at Lois soberly. “You've nothing to worry about, 
now,” he told her. “With this coercion and white-slavery 
rap on him, Eddie will be in the can for a long time.” 

As they were leaving, Cunningham and Bob Hanson 
came in. 

“Hi, shyster,” Cunningham said to Gross. For once 
Gross had no reply. If he had spoken, Cunningham 
would never have heard him, Cunningham was looking 
at Peg. 
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_ the details worked out." 
Her hand oustretched toward Bob, Lois did not even. 
. know when the lawyer left. 
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Eppre Trevasx’s trial came in the first days of October. 
Lois lay in her hospital bed, watching the leaves blow 
by her window. She had lost some of her apathy and 
was better physically. Still she had no desire to get 
out of bed and face the world again. Peg, with her 
native wisdom, supposed Lois was afraid of what the 
world might do to her next. All her life, it had seemed, 
had been wasted pitting her strength against stone 
walls. 

But Lois realized it was more than that. Much of 
her life had been spent in conflict with herself. 

Added to that, Bob Hanson was gone. 

It had been a shock, the day he had stood by the 
window and read Sandy's letter. Betha Hanson was 
ill, seriously it seemed, and Bob was needed. Lois, 
though she loved Bob, did not feel that she had greater 
claim on him than his own family, And it was at her 
insistence that he went back to Alta, Afterward, Lois 
felt an odd sort of peace, as if she had committed the 
ultimate injury against herself and could suffer no more. 

“You're a fool,” Peg had told her, not unkindly, “Why 
did you run him off? You've given up the only thing 
in the world that's worth a damn, Lois. And, you didn't 
have to do it. The guy was nuts about you." 
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Lois had waited a long time before answering. She 
was too unsure of herself as yet and at that moment 
she was suffering from an almost complete lack of interest 
in anything about her. It was due, she suspected, to 
the utter purposelessness of her life and the fact that 
the future held little hope. For, whatever might be the 
result of the Trevask trial, she was still bound tọ Sandy. 
It was only momentarily. that she allowed herself to 
hope that Sandy would agree to a divorce. 

Why should he? For Sandy, everything was as satis- 
factory as it ever could be. He had the farm and his 
mother and Lois, Perhaps the relationship was not all 
he might have wished, but what steps could he take 
to better it? ^ ; 

Lois said, "What can I ever offer Bob? Except to 
play second fiddle? He'll tire of that, eventually.” 

“Tt doesn’t have to be that way,” Peg had protested. 
“Things work out if you give them a chance,” 

"I'm not in the mood for guessing the future, Peg." 

"No, I guess you're not." 

Upon this particular day, Lois was alone, watching 
the leaves and the sparrows huddled miserably 
the window ledge. From the direction the drifting 
leaves were taking, Lois knew there was a brisk off- 
lake wind, knew it would be unpleasantly cold outside 
the hospital. She burrowed deeper into her bed, glad 
she was on the inside. 

She did not know where Peg was; it was afternoon 
and Lois had not seen her friend since the day before. 
For that matter, she had not seen Cunningham either, 
By counting, Lois realized that Bob had been gone for 
two weeks now. Two weeks in which he had not written. 
While one part of her mind worried about him, another 
told her what Bob Hanson did was absolutely none of 
her business nor would it ever be. 

She spent a great deal of time brushing her hair. 

- Although she never wore makeup any more, her hair, 
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with its deep auburn tints, was still the object of her 
pride. Too, brushing the long tresses was a way to pass 
time and time hung most heavily upon her. 

Her doctor, a busy, seemingly browbeaten, little man 
had so far said nothing about her chances of leaving. 
The nurses, virginal in their stiff white uniforms, were 
even less informative. Their thoughts were, it seemed, 
concerned only with bed pans, thermometers and charts. 

However, on that day, an interne had come in and 
done away with the contraption of ropes and weights 
above her head. 

“We're finished with this,” he said, and immediately 
left. 
His brief visit had done something for Lois, The 
removing of the weights from her leg was indicative 
of progress. And she was so low spiritually any progress 
was something to be joyously anticipated, 

It was late in the afternoon when Cunningham 
sauntered in. Lois caught his first look about the room. 
and the almost unnoticeable look of disappointment 
that crossed his face. For the first time in days, she 
smiled. 

"Peg's not here," she said. 

“So I see,” he crossed the narrow room, taking the 
chair by the window, sat looking at her, “I’m tired,” 
he added, suddenly. "I've been tied up at the trial for 
two days.” 

“How is it going?” Lois asked the question not because 
of interest but to be polite, 

“I don't know.” Cunningham's fox-eyes were sober. 
“Trevask is a tough cookie. Of course, Hamilton is still 
hoping that he'll break, cop a guilty plea and wind 
the whole thing up quick. Personally, I don't know. 
Eddie has his weaknesses, but in some ways he's as 
hard as nails." 

"What difference does it make?" Lois asked wearily. 
“Either way he’s going to prison." 
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“If he'll plead, it'll make it easier on you,” Cunningham 
told her. "Thats Hamilton's idea. You know, I'm about 
to change my mind about him. He could be a human 
being. Anyway, if your deposition, plus my testimony, 
will crack Trevask and save the State some money, 
Hamilton is willing to play along with you. Hell, he 
doesn’t really want you, anyway. Like Gross said, if they 
brought you into a courtroom, you'd automatically have 
the sympathy of the jury. Hamilton doesn't want to pros- 
ecute a case when the cards are stacked against him." 

"Cunningham, are you the one who put up my bail?” 

“What if I am? A few grand is nothing between 
friends.” 

He changed the subject. 

“Heard anything from Bob?” he asked. 

"No-nothing." 

Cunningham must have guessed at the loneliness in 
Lois at that moment. 

"Don't worry,” he told her. "Bob's busy along about 
now, You'll hear.” 

Again Lois had the feeling that Cunningham -and 
Bob shared some secret. It was as if they had a plan, 
a plan of which she was part, yet neither of them would 
tell her what it was, Then, the notion passed. After all, 
what could they think of that she already had not? 
If there had been a way out of her dilemma, Lois, in 
those weary days upon her hospital bed, would have 
discovered it. 

Cunningham gave her the impression of waiting. He 
sat in the uncomfortable chair casually enough, his 
hands clasped behind his head, his eyes closed. Even 
in the dimness, Lois could see the lines of strain about 
his eyes. 

“Cunningham?” 

“Yeah?” he straightened, opened his eyes. 

"IIl never be able to thank you, you know." 

“Hell,” he replied. "What have I done?" 
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"For me? Everything. You've been a friend when I 
needed one, badly. I'll never forget you.” 

He replied, enigmatically, “You'll never have the 
chance.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Patience, my child. Your Uncle Cunningham is hatch- 
ing a dark and desperate plan.” 

“Tell me—” 

“Nope.” 

“Cunningham, you're exasperating.” 

He smiled. “I'm being mysterious.” 

"You certainly are. Sometimes I think you're plotting 
against me—that, just when I feel life is worth living 
again, you'll crop up with the joker. Don't do that, 
Cunningham." 

He replied, with feeling, "Don't worry, I won't. And, 
Lois, don't ever think that life isn't worth living. Look 
at me, after all these years" 

"You mean, Peg?" 

"I mean Peg." 

“Tm glad, Cunningham." 

"Don't be," he griped. "I can't get her to make up 
her mind." 

Lois giggled, amazed at how much better she suddenly 
felt, 


“Don't try,” she told him, “Peg’s mind is already made 
up. All she has to do is to realize the fact.” 

“I hope you're right.” Cunningham's tone told her 
how much he hoped. 

They sat through a long silence, broken only by the 
patter of a nurse's feet outside the door. She did not 
enter, but passed on toward the end of the hall. Cun- 
ningham relaxed again, and closed his eyes. 

The doctor came in, full of professional cheeriness. 
Lois wondered, while looking at the prematurely gray 
bair at his temples, if he ever got tired of sick women. 
It would seem that such a man, exposed continually 
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as he was to the worst side of human nature, would be 
quite ready to execute every last patient. 

*- Lois said as much, as he stood by the foot of her bed, 
looking at her chart, When he raised his tired face she 
could see that he was genuinely amused. 

"I've often thought of it,” he admitted. “Of strangling 
the whole lot of you. Somehow, at the last moment, 
my better nature comes to the rescue," 

Cunningham said, not opening his eyes, “I'll bet. I’ve 
often thought that there must be many operations that 
are failures even if successful. What would you do 
if a man came to you, a man you knew was one of 
the lowest humans that ever lived? Say he was slowly 
dying with a ruptured appendix and a few seconds either 
way could make the difference. What would you do?" 

"I'd yank out the appendix." He hung the chart back 
at the foot of the bed, came to Lois and rested his 
fingers lightly on her arm. "Don't get me wrong, though. 
I don’t think many of us ever stop to consider human 
values, I think, probably, a dying man is an affront to 
our ego. Probably we simply hate to admit we're not 
omnipotent.” 

“I knew Freud would enter the conversation,” Cun- 
ningham interjected. “He always does,” 

The doctor grinned and his face was, for an instant, 
untired, “Less Freud and more common sense might be 
good for all of us. However, I didn't come to talk 
generalities.” He looked at Lois. "You can get up and 
stagger around some tomorrow," he told her. "If 
want to, Maybe we'll have you out of here in another 
week." 

He was pne as quietly and as quickly as he had 
come. Lois knew that by the time he had left the door 


he had forgotten about her, His mind was ranging ahead 
to his next patient, It was an awesome thought and 
she found that some of her childhood respect for the 
! medical profession was returning. They were like knights, 
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she reflected, knights in white armor. Some of them 
anyway. 

What would cause a man to give up so many things 
in order to be with suffering humanity? Doctors had 
no lives of their own; no sleep, irregular hours. She 
asked Cunningham. 

“I don't know," he said. "Maybe they are doing 
penance for sins in the past life. You know, the Chinese 
have some wonderful ideas along those lines. They 
believe in reincarnation and practice what they believe." 
Abruptly, as if afraid he was revealing himself too much, 
he changed the subject. 

“Out in a week,” he mused. “Now what do we do 
with you? Any ideas?” 

Lois replied evenly, “I'll worry about that. Seems 
to me you've all done enough now. I can stay with 
Peg for a few days. After that? I don’t know—back 
to Alta, I suppose.” 

She paused, remembering the sweetness of the spring- 
time in Minnesota, the smell of the new grass, the ery 
of the lark, and the clear, cool water of the creek, 
But, it would all be different now. It would soon be 
winter in the Hanson home, with Sandy and Betha and 
Bob.... 

She said, “I'm sorry you brought that up." And she 
was. The question had simply brought her problems 
back to her in greater strength. After all, being able 
to leave the hospital was a minor thing. There were 
people who, after spending the time Lois had, would 
go to any extremes just to be walking the streets again, 
But, for Lois, the hospital was a form of security. After 
she left these comforting walls, what then? 

"I wish she'd hurry up,” Cunningham said, 

“Peg?” 

"Yeah. Said she'd be here by six. It's almost that now.” 

“Give her a few more minutes.” 

“I will. Anyway, she'll know how the Trevask business 
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is going. Maybe she'll bring the papers. I wish this whole 
thing was over.” 

“Why, Cunningham? Does it mean so much to you?” 

He grunted, "A hell of a lot. I can't really start to 
live until-darn you, Lois, you almost had me talking 
out of school. Bob would kill me.” 

"What has he to do with it?" 

“Never mind. You'll find out some time, Anyway, I 
think I hear Peg coming.” 

Cunningham's ears were good, for in seconds Peg 
burst into the room, waving a sheaf of newspapers in 
her extended hand. “We did it,” she said. “We're out 
of the woods," 

With a whoop, Cunningham was on his feet and 
Peg was in his arms, In his exuberation, he kissed her 
resoundingly on her cheeks then lingeringly upon her 
lips. 

"Hey," Peg said. "Look out for my hat." 

From her bed, Lois watched them, happy for them, 
yet full of questions. “We've done what?” she queried. 

Peg, looking over Cunningham’s broad shoulder, was 
quietly crying. Tears wet her cheeks and made dark 
splotches on the back of Cunningham's tweed coat. 

“Eddie,” she replied. “Eddie did it. He gave up late 
this afternoon. Pleaded guilty. Hamilton said—" 

“What she's trying to tell you," Cunningham told Lois, 
his arm still about Peg, "is that you've nothing to worry 
about. But-I've been saying that all along," 
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Lors map been out of the hospital and back at Peg’s 
apartment for nearly a week. Her condition had improved 
rapidly and, although slightly underweight, Lois had 
regained most of her strength. Part of her recovery, 
Lois knew, was attributable to Peg's excellent care 
although, when the fact was mentioned, Peg was the 
first to disclaim any responsibility, Cunningham, too, 
had been thoughtful, spending much of his time running 
errands for the two of them. 

Lois mentioned the fact one day as she sat and 
watched the snow swirl across the street and against 
the drab brick building fronts. 

“We'd never have managed without you, Cunningham,” 
she told him. He had just come in the apartment, the 
snow still glistening against the shoulders of his coat. 
His arms were laden with bundles, He had been on 
“a shopping expedition for Peg; and he looked vainly 
about for some place to unburden himself. 

"There, in the chair and, for Pete's sake, don't break 
the eggs.” 

It was Peg, coming from the bedroom to help Cun- 
ningham, Lois saw the look that passed between them 
and knew that she was just a third person, an outsider, 
to them. 
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The thought made her sad. After all, she reflected, 
it seemed that she had been the unwanted one since 
the very beginning. First, there had been no love from 
either one of her parents. For them she had simply 
been another mouth to feed. Then, throughout the twisted 
road that had been her life, she had passed from one 
intolerable position to another, never needed, never 
wanted. 

Finaly, Sandy. With both of them, their marriage 
had been a move of desperation and, from the beginning, 
it had been apparent it would never work out. To make 
matters worse, Lois had fallen in love with her husband's 
brother. Even thinking about it at this late date was 
painful. 

And, how would it all end? Would Sandy ever agree 
to give her up? Lois knew that he did not love her, 
still she felt he would refuse to let her go. There was 
a sort of stubborn pride bred into him that would make 
him hostile to the suggestion. 

However, Lois meant, as soon as she was able, to 
speak to Sandy. This condition could mot last, this 
being married and unwanted by one man and loving 
another. |. . 

Watching Cunningham and Peg, so obviously in love 
with each other, made Lois more miserable than ever. 

Cunningham shed his coat, sat down, propping his 
long legs over the arm in a characteristic posture. 

“I have news,” he said solemnly, but there was mirth 
in his fox-eyes, “Thirty days from now, I'll no longer 
be a member of the police force.” 

Peg said, her face eager, “So soon? How did you 
manage to do it?” 

“Easy. I told some of my superiors that they were 
bastards. And, being bastards, they were quite willing 
to accept my resignation" He looked at Lois. "Don't 
get me wrong," he went on. "There's some mighty good 
men in the outfit. It’s just that it's not for me. After 
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fourteen years, I'm finding it out. If I want to raise 
chickens, that’s my business.” 

Lois giggled. “You and chickens, That I must see. 
In the first place, you wouldn't know which end of 
the chicken the egg comes from.” 

Cunningham chortled, “I've a good idea, And, you 
think I'm kidding. Well, I'm not. You just wait and see.” 

Lois straightened her leg. Even now, if she remained 
in one position too long, it was inclined to stiffen, 

“That reminds me,” she said slowly. “I think there's 
something being kept from me. The way you two act 
would lead me to believe that you share a guilty secret. 
How about it?" 

"No secrets" Cunningham answered. "Oh, maybe a 
minor one. It isn't important." 

Peg got to her feet, found a cigarette on the coffee 
table and said, her back to Lois, "Cunningham, you 
talk.a lot and say nothing. It must be your police back- 
ground. After all, it will be only another month.” 

“What she’s trying to tell you," Cunningham inter- 
jected, “is that we're finally going to get married. I've 
decided it’s up to me to save her from herself." 

Lois hid the surge of her emotion by keeping her 
face turned toward the window. She was happy for 
Peg, of course, It would hardly have been generous 
to have been otherwise. Still, it meant that the three 
of them would be no more. Again, she was the unwanted 
one, She thought of Bob and found to her surprise that 
she was crying. Silently the tears coursed down her 
cheeks. It had been two weeks since Bob had written 
and then it was just another of his simple letters that 
told her nothing. 

He was working, there was a lot to be done and 
she should take care of herself. For what, she asked 
herself angrily. For Sandy and Betha? She felt the 
smothering flame of her rebellion rising, kept her face 
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tumed away so that Cunningham and Peg would not 
notice. 

‘TIl be maid of honor,” Lois said, bitterly. 

"Let's go out somewhere, anywhere,” Cunningham said. 
» “Lois wants to be alone.” 

Lois held up her hand in swift protest. "Its not 
~ that, It’s just that I realize again that I'm out of the 
= picture. I had the feeling, once, that in spite of the 

mess I had made, things could be worked out. Now, 

I know I'm stuck with it. Well, I've been lucky. Eddie 

got his and I wasn't hurt, I want too much, that's all. 
~ But I'll never say that I don't envy the two of you." 

Peg sat upon the arm of Cunningham's chair, her 
' bare leg showing at the gap in her robe. Idly, Cun- 

ningham ran his fingers down her thigh, remembered 
Lois, and blushed. 

"Cunningham," Peg said softly. "Why not now? Is 
there anything to stop us?” 

“No. That is, I don’t know—I haven't heard—” 

“Life’s so damn short,” Peg said obliquely and Cun- 
ningham knew full well what she meant, “Why do we 
have to wait?” 

Cunningham looked up into her face, “It'll be rough 
for a while,” he told her. 

Angrily, Peg stood up. “Do you think I care about 
that? It’s been rough all along for Lois and me both. 
Now, let's do something about it." 

Whatever Cunningham was about to say was in- 
terrupted by the sound of a footfall in the hall, They 
waited until there was a rap on the door. 

“Til go," Peg said, “It’s probably . . .” She allowed 
the words to trail off behind her as she went toward 
the door, Lois turned again toward the window. It was 
snowing harder and the white flakes piled high on the 
sill, swirled across the glass with each fresh burst of 
wind. She heard Peg's voice, but was almost disinterested 
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in what she said. After all, of what importance could 
it be to her? 

Yet, the sound of a man's voice made her turn, her 
eyes wide. She half rose to her feet, then sank again 
into the chair. The voice, so like Bob's, had been Sandy 
Hanson's, He was standing just inside the door, holding _ 
his hat in his hands with characteristic awkwardness. 

"Hello, Lois," he said. Absently Lois noted that the 
snow upon his collar was melting, running down. Also, 
without looking, she knew that Peg and Cunningham 
had silently left the room. 

"Hello, Sandy," she said. "I didn't expect you." 

He walked toward her quickly, “I know. I should 
have been here before, I wasn't thinking straight, I 
guess. Maybe I've never thought straight. But, I'm here 
now." 

“Yes,” Lois replied, and there was some bitterness in 
her voice. “You're here.” 

He stood, rolling his hat brim between his fingers, 
the melting snow dripping upon the carpet. 

“Well,” Lois said. “Take off your coat and be a 
member of the family.” 

He looked at her oddly, but did as he was bid. 

This, Lois reflected, is the end and the beginning. 
It's where I came in, The circle is complete, First, I 
came to Alta, Minnesota, running from myself and I 
married Sandy. Now, he's come after me—his wife, From 
now on this is the way it will be. 

He started to speak, his mouth forming the words, but 
no sound came out. 

“It's snowing,” he said, finally. 

Surely, Lois thought, you didn’t come all the way here 
to tell me that. Aloud, “Yes, it does every winter in 
Chicago.” 

"Don't make it any harder for me, Lois. I don't know 
how to put this in words now." He was watching her, 
and she felt uncomfortable under his scrutiny. 
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Don’t make it harder for him! And, all the time, it 
was growing more difficult for her. At that instant, 
Lois found that she was wishing that Hamilton had 
not been true to his word, that she had been prosecuted 

~ and sentenced along with Eddie. In prison, at least, 
~ she would not have to be a wife to a man she could 
X never love. 

“Sandy,” she said, “I want to tell you something. 
Maybe you don’t know the whole story. But, when 
I came to Alta I was running from something. I wanted 
to hide. Only after I had been there for some time did 

~ I realize that, most of all, I was trying to hide from 
myself. That was when 1 knew that it would never work. 
But, the mistake was miné and Ih going to pay for it.” 

She swallowed, looked in vain for Peg. From the 
kitchen she heard the igattle, of 3 eup. Peg and Cun- 
ningham were indulging ìm a lite cup of coffee. 

Lois said, “I’m ready to go back with you, Sandy. 
Any time you want me.” 

He looked at her numbly, as if he were afraid to 
trust the evidence of his ears. Odd, she thought, even 
in this short time he looks older. But, then, perhaps I 
look older, too. I feel older. Right now, I feel a million 

ars old. 

"Well" he began. She noticed with irritation that 
he was again worrying his hat, looking for all the world 
like a boy that has been caught in the jelly jar. 

He said again, “Well—” 

“For God's sake, Sandy, what's the matter? Are you 
afraid to take me back? Or won't your mother let you?" 

She was instantly sorry. She saw that her words had 
merely made him more miserable. He was not the sort 
of man who could put things easily into words. It was 
hard for him to understand himself and to translate his 
own thoughts into conversation. For, Lois judged, he 
was a direct soul, utterly incapable of subterfuge and 
equally as incapable of the sort of love she wished. 
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When he spoke again, he blurted the words. They 
came out like the links in a chain. It was evident that 
he had carefully thought the matter out, then had com- 
pletely forgotten his prepared speech, 

“Lois,” he said, “I don’t want to hurt you. I want 

to understand. There's someone else." 

Lois heard the words but they made no sense to her. 
They struck upon her consciousness but she refused 
to believe them. This was delirium. 

“I wish you would ask for a divorce, Or let me,” 
he said. I 

There was a clatter from the kitchen as one of the 
pair out there dropped a cup. Cunningham and Peg 
must have been listening. Then there was a shout 
laughter. Cunningham! Footsteps. Sandy's face became 
covered by a foolish grin as he realized that this was 
working out. 

"It's Margaret Jakobsson,” he said. “Mom said. . . .” 

Lois chuckled to herself, So it had been Margaret's 
lipstick Lois had found by the pool. A gift from Sandy, 
no doubt. For favors received. 
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“You're core with us,” Peg said. 

"Don't be ridiculous, Peg," Lois looked about the 
apartment that had for the past months been such a 
home to her. It was with regret that she was leaving it. 

Lois went on, disregarding Cunningham's glance. 

"Three people never go on a honeymoon, Peg." 

"This is different," It was Cunningham who spoke 
and Lois turned to look at him. He was still standing 
just inside the apartment door, dressed in the new suit 
he had bought for the civil ceremony that had made 
Peg his wife. It was two days before Thanksgiving. 

Cunningham was still talking: "Well drive some- 
where, just the three of us—it's not snowing too much— 
well have Thanksgiving dinner together, then, if you 


` want to, you can catch a train or a bus back—but—Lois, 


we really want you... .” 

From somewhere, Lois found the courage to laugh. 
She watched as Peg snapped the lock on the last 
suitcase and prepared to leave the apartment. The apart- 
ment itself had been sublet and Lois had intended 
staying in a hotel or, perbaps, the Y.W.C.A., until she 
found work. 

"Look, Cunningham," Lois said patiently, "you've had 
me around your neck long enough. The both of you 
= 149 
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get out of here now and let me get all my things to- 
gether.” 

Peg looked up, her face flushed from her exertions 
with a too-full suitcase. “How about Bob?” she asked. 
^I think hell be looking for you. How will he ever . 
find you?" 

"Don't be an idiot, Peg. He's been gone three months 
with only a handful of very dry letters to mark his 
passing. He's over me now." How true Lois felt that 
to be. "And maybe it’s for the best.” 

Cunningham said, indecisively, "Well-maybe. . . .” 

Lois summoned the strength for a last smile, "Things 
have worked out," she Seed "You and Peg are married, 
at last. Sandy will get his divorce and marry Margaret 
Jakobsson, whom he should have married in the first 
place. Even his mother will approve of her.” 

“And,” Peg reminded dryly, “how about you?” 

“I think that's for the best, too,” Lois replied, “For a 
while I tried to hold fast, Peg. Tried to have faith. But, 
it's too hard for me to do, Maybe that’s because I never 
had any faith in myself. But, I have no complaints, I'm 
lucky and I know it. Now, will both of you get out 
of here?" 

Cunningham went into the hall with two of Peg's 
suitcases, returned for more. “Dammit,” he grouched, 
"you don't have to take everything you own." 

Lois said, "See? Thats what I mean about being 
lucky. Already, he's bossing you.” : 

"He just thinks he is,” Peg retorted sweetly. “Give 
me a little time to work on him.” 

Then, as Lois had so long imagined it, the moment 
was with them, It was the end of the trio. Cunningham 
and Peg were taking the path to a life of their own. 
And, what about Lois? 

Don't think of that, she told herself fiercely, Don't, 
in any way, spoil this for them. 

‘They were gone and Lois was alone, Peg had known 
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better than to say goodbye and Lois had been too 
intelligent to want her to. This was best. A clean break 
and a quick one. Lois wandered about the empty apart- 
ment, looking in the drawers, inspecting the closets. 
Peg had left nothing. Still, for Lois, some part of her 
friend still seemed to linger here. 

She busied herself gathering her few belongings to- 
gether, remembering the simplicity of Peg’s wedding, 
comparing it to the awkwardness of her own. The differ- 
ence had been, Lois realized, the presence of a yery 
real love, For just an instant, she was envious of Peg. 
But, it was only a fleeting impression. For Peg, loyal 
Peg, deserved every good thing the future might bring 
her. 


Lois hated to leave the apartment and she spent as 
much time as possible finishing her packing. At last, 
however, there was nothing more to be done and she 
stood, as Peg and Cunningham had, at the door and 
looked back into the two rooms, bath and kitchen that 
were home. 

Her thoughts went to Bob for a moment and she was 
more lonely than ever. In a way her mind had tricked 
her, for she had disciplined herself sternly not to re- 
member. Then, she thought, what harm was there in 
that? 

For the memory would be all that she had. 

She shut the door behind her, leaning against it, 
her bag in her hand, fighting the tears. She -had prom- 
ised Peg that she would leave the key with the janitor 
in order that the new tenants might get in. A remnant 
of her pride told Lois that the old janitor must never 
see that she had been crying, 

At every step, Lois was thinking: This is the last 
one. I'll never climb this flight again. I'll never walk 
this hall and wonder about the people who live behind 
these doors, wonder if they, too, are unhappy now. 

The janitor, like the bewhiskered imp of the under- 
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world he resembled, lived in a tiny room in the basement. 
Added to that, he was hard of hearing. For that reason 
Lois left her suitcase in the foyer and went down the 
dim stairs to find him. He was reading a magazine 
under a bare hanging bulb, moving his lips and wetting 
his finger to turn the pages. 

"Here's the key," Lois said. 

"Eh? Oh, you're through up there.” He got to his 
feet and Lois noticed, with a desire to laugh, that he 
was in his stocking feet. “Well, goodbye, ma'am.” 

“Goodbye.” 

Lois knew then that it had been a mistake. It would 
have been better to leave the key in the mailbox. It 
was the goodbye that did it. Her eyes blinded, she 
climbed desperately up the single flight that led to 
the street level, fumbled unseeingly for her suitcase and 
darted through the glass door onto the sidewalk. 

There was cold against her cheek, A wind swept 
from Lake Michigan, carrying the snow against her 
bare face. This was Chicago—her home. Lois felt the 
crunch of the flaky white stuf under her feet, knew 
that the tears would freeze upon her cheeks but did 
not care, 

Which way should she go? 

Really, it made little difference, East was as good 
as west, north as good as south. In that instant, Lois 
had the strange feeling, despite the reasonably busy 
street, of being utterly eos Then, her eyes still blurred 
by tears, she felt the touch of a hand upon her arm 
and heard a well-remembered voice saying, "Surprisel" 

As Cunningham and Peg watched from the window 
of their car, still parked at the curb, Lois looked into 
Bob Hanson's face bewilderedly. 

"I almost missed you," he said, the words coming 
in an almost incoherent jumble. "I met Cunningham 
and Peg out here, just as they were getting ready to 
drive off. So they waited, too.” 
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*But—but—" Lois fumbled for the words to ask him, 
to tell him. , .. 

He laughed and there was promise in his laughter. 
“You thought I wasn’t coming back? It was a secret. 
We've bought a farm, Cunningham and I. In Minnesota. 
In the spring, you can sit on the porch and watch 
the larks above the prairies. Lois, my darling—" 

She was in his arms in a blind, stumbling rush, un- 
mindful of the fact that her suitcase had tumbled into 
the snow, not caring that the passersby who saw the 
age-old question had been asked and answered were 
grinning with her. For Lois knew that, for this day and 
for the endless days that stretched ahead, she would 
never again be unwanted. 

Dimly she heard Cunningham say, "He didn't tell 
you the best part of it. By God, I'm going to raise 
chickens!" 

But with Bob's arms tight around her, his lips pressed 


firmly to hers, the snow-swept street, Chicago, even 
Cunningham's chickens, seemed. unimportant, 
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CHEATING WIVES by Berry Devlin 
made « game of unfaithfulness, An explosive novel of marital 
pa 
NUDE IN THE SAND by John Burton Thompson 
Who was the strange voluptuous creature who performed erotic 
rites in the sizzling bayou sand? 
SIN DOLL by Orrie Hitt 
Boldly reveals how girls are recruited—and why! 
MAKE SURE I WIN by Barty Devlin 


What happens to the pretty young co-eds when vice comes to the 
campus? 


SHACK WOMAN by Kathie Reed 

The story of a bewitching tramp, whose brazen affairs shocked an 
entire town, 

WILD BLONDE by Jack Kelly 

A scorching story of white-hot passion that leads down strange 
erotic paths. 

BASEMENT GANG by David Williams 
Kathie was a virgin when they led her down the steps . « « 
TAWNY by Orrie Hitt 

Was she a tramp—or just thrill-hungry? One of Orrie Hite’s 
spiciest yarns. 





DANIELLE 
Bonn fr ee me pn, und Ing only to sid 
strange, wild lusts . 


STRANGE THIRSTS by Michael Norday 
ier warped desires on men and women alike! 


HOT BLOOD by John B. Thompson 
Folks said Karel was if a ga PENNE : 


5-266. STRIP-TEASE GIRL by Cal Anton 
Of strippers backsta, their feverish bunt for thrills. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR EA OFFER— 
MAIL ORDER COUPON NOW! 


E conn ad uo rA n 
books for $3.00. 


BEACON BOOKS, Dept. 323 
117 East 31st pe New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me the books checked pp woe: Pee ee eee 
3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00 or 11 for $3.00. I 
ORDER BY NUMBER Pes 
CIRCLE THE NUMBERS OF BOOKS WANTED 
B.177 
B-178 
B-182 
B-183 
B-184 
B.185 
B-186 


Tn the event we are out of stock on any of your selections, please list 
alternate choices; 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
TO A PROSTITUTE? 


Can she ever escape toa 





normal life? Or does she become 
wholly unfit for love, for wifehood— 


even if she wants them ? 






PRETTY Lois Brent did not wait for courts or 

social workers to try and rehabilitate her. She fled 
the brothels and procurers, and with the help 

of seductive Sandy, a skilled colleague in 

the world's oldest profession, managed to marry a. | 
husky, small- -towner named Hanson. Lois intended _ 
to settle down to be a wife and mother. 

But her old habits got the best of her. In a burst 

of wild passion she succumbed to her husband's = 
own brother. Then Eddie Trevask, a punk out of her 
past, made her pay a price for silence, At the 

same time, young Margaret Jakobsson, a ` 

.. local peaches-and-cream amateur, set herself up. 
in competition for Hanson's favors. It looked 

like curtains for Lois, the old pro...! 

™ A NOVEL PROBING THE DESPERATE 1 ^ 
HEART OF A GOOD GIRL GONE BAD! , 


OHM THID TIYD ¥ dO ANOIS SHI MOJUL AY 





